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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 
THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 
HAPPINESS 


Theme.—The happiness of man is found 
(1) not in things, 
(2) but in the spirit. 

Introduction.—The custom on this day to wish all people happi- 
ness. God has given man many things; man has great power over 
other creatures; he generally is the author of his happiness or un- 
happiness. In what does happiness consist? 

I. (a) Not in wealth and prosperity. Temporal things of short 
duration. If we seek happiness in them, our happiness shall cease 
with their possession. The greed of the covetous never satisfied. 
There is little necessary for our existence. 

(b) Not in living extravagantly and in great style. The intem- 
perate in food and drink injure their health, they who do no work 
are seldom contented. 

(c) Not in another road of life. The vocation of a man usually 
suited for him and he can find happiness in it. Dissatisfied persons 
would not do better in other vocations. Vocations usually man’s 
own choice. Providence put you in your station. The laborer may 
be happier than the lord! 

(d) Not in the favor and esteem of neighbors, they are change- 
able as the weather. Those whom you love may not value your 
love. Those with whom you live in happy union only mortal and 
imperfect beings. Place little reliance in man. 
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II. (a) In your industry, activity and skill. If you possess 
these you are not much dependent on others. You will preserve 
your health. These are the most valuable possessions. They will 
keep you out of temptation. Sweet leisure hours, contented mind. 

(b) In your liberty. Liberty from luxury that you may not be- 
come a slave to it. Liberty from worry, it will not avail you. 
Liberty from passions, they only torment. Liberty from human 
respect: do right and fear no one. 

(c) In your virtue and rectitude. The good child happier than 
the bad one. The virtuous youth happier than the dissolute one. 
Happier the good woman than the frivolous one, the honest man 
than the thief, the saving man than the gambler. 

(d) In union with God. Happiness derived from the true faith, 
not from disbelief and doubt. Happiness in the firm confidence in 
God. The hope of God’s grace, of mercy, of salvation, of reunion 
with all our loved ones in the eternal beatitude. 

Conclusion.—I most sincerely wish all of you happiness. Seek 
it and you shall find it. It lies not beyond our reach, it is in every 
man’s power to create it for himself, and the means may be summed 
up in contentedness, work, virtue and confidence in God. 





THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


__ “Being warned in sleep he retired into the quarters of Galilee.”—Matt. 
ii, 22. 
Theme.—There is a Divine Providence which ° 
(1) preserves mankind, 
(2) rules mankind. 

Introduction.—Divine Providence watched over the infant Jesus. 
He was taken into Egypt, then back to Juda, from there to Naza- 
reth: always to a safe place. We see here the preserving and guid- 
ing hand of Divine Providence. Divine Providence watches over 
all creatures, but especially over mankind. 

I. God preserves man’s life as long as it is needful for each 
individual. Death overtakes man only then when his mission is 
fulfilled here below. And mankind will disappear from this earth 
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when the purpose for which it was created shall have been ac- 
complished. 

(a) God grants to all what is necessary for the preservation of 
this life, and to many He grants more. The number of mankind 
is ever increasing and God permits man to discover new means of 
sustenance. Divine Providence guides the hand of man to new 
discoveries and inventions in all branches of science to keep pace 
with the multiplied necessities of the increasing population. “The 
eyes of all hope in thee, O Lord, and thou givest them meat in due 
season. Thou openest thy hand and fillest with blessing every living 
creature” (Ps. cxliv, 15, 16). 

(b) Through God’s permission sometimes trials such as wars 
and epidemics come over mankind. Such punishments are induced 
by man’s sinfulness, and through them he becomes God fearing. 
Moreover, God has ordained that man shall earn all achievements 
by his own efforts, and such calamities are incentives to efforts for 
the betterment of spiritual and material conditions, 

(c) Misfortunes often befall the individual. Storms or fire de- 
stroy possessions. Sickness may cause great misery. These no 
doubt are severe trials, but the hand of Divine Providence is soon 
apparent, and what is at first considered a great misfortune often 
turns out as a blessing in disguise. 

II. God governs man and guides him according to His divine 
will, even though He has given him free will. God retains the 
mastership. In spite of our free will nothing can happen without 
God’s permission. He makes the paths for us, and permits us to be 
either rich or poor, great or low, healthy or frail. We may dis- 
tinguish three classes of men. ; 

(a) The good are undoubtedly governed by God through His 
Commandments, through their conscience, through the Church, 
through parents and superiors. The good love God and desire 
nothing better than to be governed by Him. Their body and its 
cravings are subject to reason and conscience, and conscience is 
guided by God. This is the right thing, and it leads to happiness 
and peace. 

(b) Another class are the people who are led to travel the evil 
path, but soon turn back and repent. God accomplishes this through 
His calling grace, through the warnings He sends through misfor- 
tune or serious injury from their sins. While these people refuse 
to be governed by God for a time, they soon repent that they have 
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withdrawn themselves from the leading hand of God and return 
to His beneficent rule. 

(c) The third class are the hardened sinners, and in their case 
we frequently see their evil actions turned to good account by the 
providence of God. Examples: The sons of Jacob, the accusers 
and judges of Jesus, the wrath of Saul. Thus we see that even 
they can not defeat the will of God, and will they or not, they are 
but tools in His hands, although their stubborn mind may refuse 
to let God save their souls. 

Conclusion.—There is a Divine Providence! Let us subject our- 
selves to the governing hand of God. God’s will shall prevail. By 
resisting it we shall cast ourselves into internal destruction. 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


THE Proper TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


“Son, why hast thou done so to us?”—Luke ii, 48. 


Theme.—Parents should help children to realize their vocation 
from their earliest youth. What is their vocation 
(1) in the family, 
(2) as citizens, 
(3) in the church, 
(4) for heaven, 

Introduction.—To the question of our text Jesus answered: “Did 
you not know that I must be about my Father’s business?” It was 
His future task to appear to the world as Teacher and Redeemer. 
Therefore He wished to be among the teachers, as it were, to fit 
Himself for the work. His parents not permitted to interfere with 
this duty. Our children also have a vocation! 

I, As member of the family. To become good and useful mem- 
bers of the family they must be guided by the good example of 
parents, in industry, frugality, peacefulness, and love of home. 
Why all these are necessary. 

II. The boy will in time become a citizen. What qualities must 
he possess to become a good citizen? (a) Honesty. The righteous 
conscience—the so-called elastic conscience. (b) Truthfulness. 
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Man injures himself by double dealing and hypocrisy. (c) Public 
spirited. Helpful to others. Do to others as you would wish them 
to do to you. 

III. The child becomes a member of the Church. Endow him 
with (a) fear of God, (b) piety, (c) reverence for sacred things. 
If the child at home is attentive at prayers, and learns to be a prac- 
tical Christian, there is good hope that in later years these good 
habits will prevail. 

IV. The child is intended for heaven, it is a gift from heaven, 
it must be returned to heaven. Children should be brought up with 
this thought ruling all their training. Catholic school. Supervision. 
Help in the choice of vocation. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


FEAST OF THE Hoty NAME 
“His name was called Jesus.”—Luke ii, 21. 


Theme.—The Holy Name of Jesus signifies to us 
(1) the redemption of mankind accomplished by Our Saviour ; 
(2) a means for our individual sanctification. 

Introduction.—This day the feast of the Holy Name. The feast 
of the Holy Name celebrated by the Church since 1712. Let us 
contemplate this Holy Name so that we may be properly inspired 
with devotion to it. What does the Holy Name of Jesus signify? 

I. Customary in ancient times to express in the names of great 
men their principal achievements, testifying that these men accom- 
plished their great success in those countries. as for instance the 
name Scipio Africanus. In the same manner does the name of 
Jesus express the work which Our Saviour accomplished. This 
work was our redemption and the name Jesus translated means 
Redeemer. 

(a) The angel: “Thou shalt call his name Jesus. For he shall 
save his people from their sins” (Matt. i, 21). This redemption 
chiefly accomplished through the bitter passion and death of Our 
Lord. He atoned for the sins of mankind. He appeased the 
threatening hands of an outraged God. “Blotting out the hand- 
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writing of the decrees that was against us, fastening it to the 
cross” (Col. ii, 14). 

(b) This work He could do only as the Son of God, as Godman, 
as God. The sin of man, the offense toward Almighty God was 
infinite, therefore infinite atonement was necessary. Only one equal 
to God could again reconcile us to God. Because it was the suf- 
fering of His beloved Son, God accepted the atonement and was 
again reconciled with man. Why an angel or man could not have 
atoned for our sins. Great and sublime, therefore, the dignity that 
lies in the name of the Redeemer, in the Holy Name of Jesus. 

(c) We should honor this Holy Name. Only with devotion and 
love should this sweet name be pronounced. The name of father, 
mother, etc., sacred to us: how much more sacred, then, the name 
of our Redeemer. “Let all the angels of God adore him” (Hebr. 
i, 6). “In the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that 
are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth” (Phil. ii, 10). 

(d) “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
Alas, the name of Jesus is often desecrated. It is often pronounced 
thoughtlessly, it is by many abused in curses and blasphemy. Men 
would not think of abusing the name of their best friend in their 
outbursts of passion, why should this Holy Name be selected for 
such ignominious use. 

II. Jesus our Saviour did not only atone for the sins of mankind, 
as the Redeemer, His Holy Name is an efficient means for our in- 
dividual sanctification. 

(a) In His name we receive help. “Neither is there salvation in 
any other. For there is no name under heaven given to man whereby 
we must be saved” (Acts iv, 12). “In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth arise and walk” (Acts iii, 6). 

(b) God hears our prayers because of the Holy Name. ‘“What- 
soever you shall ask the Father in my name, that I will do” (John 
xiv, 13). Therefore the Church adds at the conclusion of prayers: 
“Through Christ Our Lord.” 

(c) By this Holy Name we can make our acts meritorious. 
“Whatsoever you do, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Col. iii, 17). If at arising, retiring, and beginning of work we 
say, “In the name of Jesus,” “in God’s name,” our work will become 
meritorious and pleasing to God. 

(d) With this name we conquer in temptations and danger. With 
this Holy Name you may conquer sin. A person who dies with this 
Holy Name on his lips may safely be hoped to attain salvation. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
FEAST OF THE Hoty FAMILY 


“Who arose and took the child and his mother, and came into the land of 
Israel.” —Matt. ii, 21. 


Theme.—Happiness in the family is secured by following the 
example of the Holy Family at Nazareth, namely, by 
(1) the members working harmoniously and for each other; 
(2) Mutually sympathizing in suffering and sharing good 
fortune. 
(3) giving one another a good example in virtue and in work- 
ing their salvation. 

Introduction—At Nazareth the Holy Family lived in utter se- 
clusion. They worked with one another and for each other; they 
shared good and evil days; they encouraged and edified one another. 
If our Christian families would act in like manner they would also 
find happiness. 

I. (a) The family is a copartnership for work. The husband 
has his task laid out for him and so has the wife. (b) The 
children are required to render what service they can, and as 
they grow up they are called upon to make themselves more use- 
ful. (c) Home and family for many people their chief sphere 
of activity. (d) A man that would not properly provide for his 
family neglects his duty, so the wife who is careless. (e) Chil- 
dren commit sin if they refuse to do their share of the work, if 
they refuse to aid their parents that have become aged and infirm. 

II. A family has many trials. (a) If the husband is worried 
about business affairs, the wife comforts him; the wife has her 
troubles and looks to the husband for encouragement. The chil- 
dren also take their little or big afflictions to their parents. (b) 
There is also mutual enjoyment; in the work, in the blessing of 
God, and in the possession of a comfortable home. (c) People 
should seek their pleasure in the midst of their family. The father 
must know that for his own and for the sake of his family it is 
necessary that he spend his leisure hours at home. The wife’s place 
naturally is at her own fireside, and it is her task to make home 
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attractive for the husband. No need to say that home is the safest 
place for children. (d) How sad if the man or the wife, or both, 
seek their pleasure outside of the home. (e) How dangerous for 
sons and daughters to look for their enjoyments away from the 
home. . 

III. (a) The main purpose of matrimony is that the married 
people help each other to work their salvation. Their love for each 
other demands this, and in the Sacrament of Marriage they receive 
special gifts and helps for this task. (b) What parents must 
do for their children. (c) How the children will by their innocence 
exert beneficial influence upon their parents. I have so far pic- 
tured the good Christian families. What an awful contrast if we 
contemplate the misery of the unhappy home, where discord and 
strife hold sway. Divorce. 

Conclusion.—There are many wheels in a watch, one locks into 
the other and thus all work together to the one end. In like manner 
the members of a family should work together. What a blessing 
for mankind if the family life were more properly cultivated. Peo- 
ple would be more contented, much misery would be prevented, 
health would be better taken care of, and more people would attain 
salvation. 
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AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 





Il. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments’ 
X. THE HOLY NAME OF GOD 
BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed by thy name.”—Matt. vi, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our Lord's view, our guide; His way, our lesson. Example 
of His devotion to His Father’s name: Church liturgy and life similar. 
Holy names used well, used ill: our duty—Reverence, Respect, Love. 

I. Reverence for God’s name embedded in nature and in grace: 
Lord of all, holy, terrible. Name ineffable: “discipline of the mouth” ; 


not swear at all. Imprecations, scurrility, blasphemy! Examples of 
punishment: Sennacherib, Goliath, Julian. Judgment of death: repent- 
ance. 


EF. Respect for God’s name: import, consequence of using tt. 
Never in vain, in appeal, adjuration, offering. Perjury against God, also 
. against society: oaths in truth, justice, fidelity: promises prudent and sin- 
cere in the making, sacred in ‘observance; vows still more. 

III, Love of God’s name, best hallowing : glorifying it, leads to 
glory. Love it as Himself, our Supreme Good: Creator, Father, Pro- 
tector. Confidence in it begets love; salvation in it, and conquering 
strength: David’s example. God’s name of Saviour, Jesus! Unction, 
sweetness, joy of Holy Name: use of it—and abuse! Saints’ delight. 

Conclusion—Make daily “hallowed be thy name” reality and rule; 
expresses all our duty, especially use of holy names. Fear of God’s 
name, loyal, filial, fond, that we may love Him. Fear Him as Our Lord 
did, as His Mother did—with the Church's “equal fear and love”: then 
look for the mysterious, crowning promises. 


To be right-minded in religious matters is to view them as did 
Our Lord, for He is the wisdom of God. Even as man He is alto- 
gether full of grace and understanding; and as He is explicitly our 
Way, our Truth, and our Life, there can be no value in the direc- 
tions, standards, tendencies which we adopt, unless they are modeled 
and measured on Him. He is, of course, the sovereign exemplar 
in all His acts and words; yet there are special points which may 
be taken as peculiarly illustrative of His great lesson. His devo- 
tion to His Father’s name is characteristic. He most lovingly 
revered it, most watchfully honored it, most filially championed it. 


*A areas of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first part of this series, Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed, appeared in our 
previous volume. 
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We see that He makes it the first duty of all who would pray aright, 
the first obligation of all His worshiping brethren, to seek that God’s 
name be sanctified: Hallowed be thy name! And when His own 
prayer is bursting into the final vehemence of its suffering appeal, 
the words are: “Father, glorify thy name” (John xii, 28). He 
even seems to sum up all His labors, all His teaching and ministry, 
in this one thing: “I have manifested thy name to the men whom 
thou hast given me out of the world’ (Ib. xvii, 6). 

His Church, following, as she always does, in His footsteps, 
keeps this devotion to the divine name in the very forefront of her 
doctrine and practise. ’Tis like an abridgment of her liturgy and 
life. From the early hour at which she baptizes us in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to the last 
moment when she blesses us in that same name, this devotion is 
communicated to us by every movement of her lips and by every 
touch of her hand. 

The name of God can evidently be taken for God—as Holy Scrip- 
ture often takes it—and then devotion to it is simply all religion. 
But to the pronouncing, the hearing, the ordinary verbal use of it, 
there attaches and has always attached an immensity of special 
obligation and special worship. Men may use it well, and they 
may use it ill; our duty in the matter can be brought before us 
under the three terms: Reverence, respect, love. 

I. Reverence for the name of God is so embedded both in nature 
and grace, that if its claims are at all understood they are im- 
mediately admitted. To name a person is to bring him up before 
us; and the person named God is our Creator: hence our infinite 
and infinitely worshipful Master. There is not an atom of our 
being, either bodily or spiritual, that should not, spontaneously, at 
the sound of that name cry out, “Lord!” The Psalmist is but 
voicing the creature’s true apostrophe when he exclaims: “O Lord 
Our Lord, how admirable is thy name in the whole earth!” (Ps. 
viii); and the same creature’s necessary reflection should be: 
“Holy and terrible is his name” (Ps. cx). 

With earliest revelation there comes the impressive fact that the 
Sovereign Being’s true name can not be pronounced by men nor 
given to them. ‘Tis tremblingly represented by four mysterious 
characters to which the High Priest, when in the Temple, may give 
awe-struck sound: other worshipers must reverently use substi- 
tutes for the ineffable word. The great fear of desecrating God’s 
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name, implied in this practise, had undeniably an abiding influence 
on the speech and also on the thought of the people. When their 
all-holy Lord was recalled to them they instantly bowed their heads 
and restrained their tongues. If other idle words were not blame- 
less, surely the idle pronouncing of so awful a name could not 
escape condemnation. In what is styled “the discipline of the 
mouth,” their wise men instructed the Jews not to let “the naming 
of God be usual” with them, nor to “be accustomed to swearing” ; 
for “everyone that sweareth, and nameth, shall not be wholly pure 
from sin.” And “a man that sweareth much shall be filled 
with iniquity; and a scourge shall not depart from his house” 
(Ecclus. xxiii). 

Now, though Christians approach God with more filial familiarity 
than did the Jews, their use of His name should certainly be none 
the less observant: rather should it be more delicately, more ten- 
derly reverential. Why introduce it uselessly, trivially? If as a 
prayerful exclamation, then let it clearly be a prayer. And as to 
idle swearing, hear the Son of Man recommending us not to swear 
at all, because whatever we may swear by has some relation to 
Our God. It should be, as He indicates, unnecessary, since “Yes— 
yes,” “No—no” suffices; and, as things really go among men, it is 
injurious, for no one believes the trivial, especially the frequent 
swearer ; and his house—that is his company—is under the scourge 
of having to listen to him. 

But if reverence for the name of God prohibits its merely idle 
use, much more does it prohibit its offensive use. To introduce it 
in combination with words otherwise vile and sinful is horrid pro- 
fanity. The common, wretchedly common, practise of uttering it 
in anger—though it be just but uttered—is an intolerable abuse; yet 
men who really dislike sin often weakly enslave themselves to that 
disgusting habit. Of course, anger is a first weakness, and so 
where it is shown no great manliness can be expected; but if re- 
ligious principle be for the moment forgotten, the mere proprieties 
of life, respect for others and for one’s own place in human society, 
should give the strength to keep a mouth closed when what may 
escape out of it is likely to be malodorous. And like anger, the 
association of anything unjust or foul with holy names is always 
deplorable and outrageous. Though their use in such connection 
be not meant as additional sin, nor perhaps so apprehended, yet a 
Catholic, given at all to coarse-mouthedness, would do well to re- 
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member the ancient warning: “Nor shall thou defile the name of 
thy God: I am the Lord” (Lev. xviii, 21). Even St. Paul’s word 
to his disciple, though it has other wide senses, can here have a 
pertinent application: “Let every one depart from iniquity who 
nameth the name of the Lord” (II Tim. ii, 19). 

Under the head of reverence to God’s name there should be little 
need of referring to the injury that is worse than irreverence, to 
the sin which early worshipers were afraid to name, blasphemy. 
That indeed is a word to no purpose, a scurrility not to be men- 
tioned among those who are called saints. In some languages 
happily its explicit introduction is not common, though forms 
of expression which imply it are often assumed both ignorantly 
and viciously. As a fearfully impious sin it has excited the horror 
of all creatures who know themselves to be creatures; and ac- 
counts of its immediate punishment are current in every land. 
Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, spoke many things against God 
and wrote letters full of blasphemy; then an angel cut off his army 
and drove himself home to be slain by his children. Similarly 
fared the blaspheming Philistine, Goliath, and the blaspheming apos- 
tate, Julian. Many others may be cited from more recent history. 

A priest does not like, my brethren, to suppose that any person 
present needs admonition against this most fatal crime, this most 
unchristian iniquity. But if some man or boy finds that he makes 
the least approach to it, he should seriously recall the sovereign 
decree: “He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, dying let him 
die” (Lev. xxiv, 16). No doubt the Lord of all mercy offers for- 
giveness even to blasphemers, though their offense has a certain 
desperateness about it. Let them, at least, hasten to take advantage 
of so special a mercy, and be cleansed from this abnormal villainy, 
doing “penance to give him glory” whose long-suffering is so 
adorable. 

II. Respect for God’s name may be taken as something different 
from that reverence for it which we have been considering. Re- 
spect bears particularly on the consequences of introducing Him, 
by introducing His name, into our proceedings. Things can not 
be the same as they were before He was called to take part in them, 
the same as if in their regard no sacred appeal, adjuration, offer- 
ing, had ever been made. When the Almighty has been invoked, 
He may be counted on, He must be counted with; for import neces- 
sarily attaches to the drawing down of His name. This truth 
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should be impressed on us by the fact that a special divine precept 
sanctions its subject-matter. The Second Commandment runs ex- 
actly to this point: “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain’—in vain, that is not in truth, as St. Augustine ex- 
plains (Serm. viii) ; and if not without truth of words and things, 
neither without respect. 

That a man who is himself a liar, should in order to be believed 
call in God’s testimony and yet deceive, is an outrage on the eter- 
nal truth. The perjurer, as such an offender is styled, makes— 
as far as it depends on him—his Creator a partner in his deception; 
and this the All-holy can never endure. Our Lord was putting the 
extreme case, the absolutely intolerable and impossible case, when 
He urged on the prevaricating Jews that if He said He did not 
know His Father, He should be like them—a liar. The perjurer 
lies and solemnly asks God to father his lie! Surely God is 
patient. 

Besides the unspeakable injury to God’s majesty implied in all 
perjury, there is great wrong done to human society by false wit- 
ness, especially in public affairs. Under authoritative demand for 
testimony to swear to what one does not know, or to the con- 
trary of what one does know, is to undermine the civic edifice, 
to vitiate the first principles of men’s intercourse one with an- 
other. If no sacredness secures truth in word and declaration, 
where or how is it to be found? With pagans of any civilization, 
as with Hebrews and Christians, “an oath for confirmation is 
the end of all their controversy” (Heb. vi, 16). ’Tis, then, at 
once a matter of humanity and of religion to exclude perjury 
and close all its dangerous approaches. 

Now our Catechism puts on the same line as taking false oaths 
another offense that may not seem quite similar: this is, the break- 
ing of lawful oaths. In malice the sins are most closely related, 
the malice being the absence of respect for God’s name, the denial 
of import to its introduction. Notice, my brethren, how compre- 
hensive is the prohibition to take that name in vain, and how ex- 
plicit the menace that “the Lord will not hold him guiltless” who 
shall do so. Guiltless he certainly can not be, though the degree 
of his guilt may vary according to the vainness of his swearing. 
Tis vain, my brethren, to swear in promise to what you can not per- 
form; if you know your inability, your swearing is even false: ’tis 
most plainly false when you have no intention of doing what you 
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promise. To swear to do what is morally wrong is not only vain 
but sacrilegious, because of the attempted connection between 
God’s authority and man’s iniquity. An immoral act can have 
no sanction, much less the sanction of a sacred oath; and Cath- 
olics in any obscurity on this very practical point should seek 
enlightenment from their Catechism, if necessary from their con- 
fessor. But when the thing promised under oath is possible and 
right, then wantonly to neglect the doing of it is to disrespect God’s 
name. If He has been called in to bear witness that you will keep 
a lawful promise, and if it remains lawful and fairly within your 
power, while you prove unfaithful, how can you escape involving 
His honor in what people rightly call your perjury and perfidy? 
Be careful, therefore, my brethren, about taking promissory oaths; 
but if you have lawfully taken them, be equally careful about their 
fulfilment. 

Obligatory promises made to God Himself are of further and 
still higher sacredness. They concern some greater good, are 
direct worship of the Creator, and are called vows. It is certainly 
most excellent to make them—provided, of course, that they be ob- 
served. “Vow ye, and pay to the Lord your God” (Ps. lxxv), 
sings holy David; and his wise son adds: “It is much better not to 
vow, than after a vow not to perform the things promised” (Eccl. 
v, 4). God is not alone invoked in a vow, but is also asked to ac- 
cept an offering; the withdrawal or canceling of that consecrated 
oblation—without His permission or the permission of those who 
hold His place—is sacrilegious affront and mockery. Hence have 
all religious-minded people everywhere entertained fear and ab- 
horrence of the violation of vows. Hence, too, though great the 
merit of such personal offerings, they are not usually to be made 
without safeguards and solemnities proportioned to their conse- 
quence, not, especially, without the direction and authorization of 
those who have charge of our souls. 

III. The third and best exercise of the hallowing of God’s 
name consists in loving it. If we truly love it, we shall not only 
reverence and respect it, but also proclaim and glorify it. The 
love of the divine name gives us a title to exultant and secure hap- 
piness both here and hereafter. “All they that love thy name shall 
glory in thee,” sings the Psalmist (Ps. v); and concerning the 
promised heavenly Sion he adds: “They that love his name shall 
dwell therein” (Ps. Ixviii). To love God’s name ought to be easy 
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and natural for those who remember that it represents Himself, 
who is our supreme good; and as often as we hear it we shouid 
hear also some such pleading as that of the inspired lawgiver with 
the undutiful people: “Is not he thy Father, that hath possessed 
thee, and made thee and created thee?” (Deut. xxxii, 6). 

The confident strength it inspires is a winning reason for lov- 
ing it; for if a vain use of it is pernicious, a believing use is inex- 
pressibly efficacious and salutary. In both the Old Covenant and 
the New we have the mighty promise: “It shall come to pass that 
every one that shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved” (Joel ii, 32; Rom. x, 13). Hence in all dangers and strug- 
gles the loving invocation of the divine name insures divine help. 
God is pledged to the man who calls on Him: “I will protect him,” 
He says, “because he hath known my name” (Ps. xc). And His 
servants kept Him up to His promise; for, on occasion, they cried 
out: “But thou, O Lord, art among us, and thy name is called upon 
us: forsake us not” (Jer. xiv, 9). Certainly He did not forsake 
them: His hand was with them, their shield in peril, their sword 
in battle, as long as love of His name taught them to invoke it 
trustingly. See the youthful David going forth to answer the 
challenge of the blasphemous giant who had terrified armies. To 
the horrid threats and imprecations of the grim idolator the ruddy 
shepherd boy has but to answer: “I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts”—and he conquers magnificently. So, too, my 
brethren, may we conquer and overcome every adversary, every 
opposition, if we know how to use the name of our God. 

For us, Christians, there should be particular facility and delight 
in invoking the Lord, for we know Him more intimately than did 
even the best Hebrews, we know personally what to call Him. 
‘Twas of us He said: “Therefore, my people shall know my name 
in that day: for I myself that spoke, behold I am here” (Is. lii, 6). 
He is here, He is one of us, and Jesus is His name—His name in 
the message of the angel, in the declaration of the foster-father, in 
the heart of the immaculate mother, in the decree of the eternal 
Father, in His own choice, in the Holy Ghost by whom He was 


‘incarnate and by whom alone we can say—the Lord Jesus! How 


glorious to have that name in our possession! But how pitiful not 
to use it!—or to abuse it! Jesus, Lord! thy name is sweet; ’tis as 


oil poured out, a salutary balsam. *Tis as honey and the honey- 
comb. With thy saints even we may repeat: nothing sweeter is 
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sung, nothing more harmonious is heard, nothing more consoling 
is conceived, than Jesus, Son of God, Son of the Virgin! 
Conclude, then, my brethren, to make your daily and hourly 
repetition of the great “hallowed be thy name” a reality and a rule 
of life. That opening petition of the Our Father may well be taken 
to express our whole duty to God and to Jesus Christ whom He 
hath sent. It especially determines our proper use of holy names, 
most of all of that one name, the only one “given to men whereby 
we must be saved” (Acts iv, 12). Fear of God’s name we are to 
entertain, because of its sacred greatness, because of its divinity; 
but a believing, a trusting, a loving fear. Not for us the fear of 
the perfidious enemies of the Saviour of the world, who, having 
slain Him and then heard that He was risen from the dead, shud- 
dered at the preaching of His name and wanted to prevent all 
mention of it. Our fear is to be one of loyal respect, of filial rever- 
ence, of fond affection. °*Tis to be a fear that our best naming of 
that name may be too unworthy, a fear that we may take from its 
glory and hinder its efficacy. We must aspire to fear in some 
such way as did the Virgin mother when, in her exultant magnificat, 
she paused to say: “And holy is his name”; even to fear as did 
her Son, of whom it was prophesied that He should be filled with 
the spirit of the fear of the Lord. That blessed fear leads on to 
love, is accompanied by it and submerged in it. If we have genuine 
fear of the Lord’s name we shall infallibly have that equal love of 
it for which the Church constantly prays: timorem pariter et 
amorem; and then great must be our confidence that of each of us 
individually the Master we follow may repeat: “I will write upon 
him the name of my God,” and that to us all collectively may be ful- 
filled His crowning promise: “They shall see his face and his name 
shall be on their foreheads” (Apoc. iii, 12; xxii, 4). In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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XI. SANCTIFYING THE SUNDAY; HOLIDAYS OF 
OBLIGATION 


BY THE VERY REV. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, D.D. 


“Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. (a) Three things we owe to God, loyalty, reverence, ser- 
vice: the last of the three injoined by the third Commandment. In the 
old law the seventh day or Sabbath set apart by God Himself; rigor of 
its observance. (b) In the old law the third Commandment rested on 
the law of nature, but was not formally part of it. The Apostles, in 
virtue of the supreme power given them by Christ, inaugurate a new ob- 
servance on a new day—the Lord’s Day. By the Church it has been 
instituted, and from the Church alone we are to learn the manner of its 
observance. St. Paul will have no one judge the Christian in respect of 
the Sabbath, which was but “a shadow of things to come.” (c) Holy days 
of obligation of ecclesiastical, not of apostolical, institution. Observance 
of same as that of Sunday. 

(a) Precept of Sunday observance both positive and negative. 
As negative, it forbids servile labor, Reasons for the prohibition. Servile 
labor, labor of body and for body. Besides servile works, works of the 
law courts and of the market place forbidden. (b) Four causes exempt 
from obligation of rest: dispensation, custom, piety, necessity. Law of 
rest does not forbid liberal and ordinary works. (c) “Serve the Lord 
with gladness‘“—if on other days, much more on this “day that the Lord 
hath made.” Austerity and gloom befit it not, but joy in the Lord. 
idle yes; dissipation, no. Grave scandal of misconduct on Sun- 
ay. 

III, (a) Positive side of the precept. Man owes to God exterior 
as well as interior worship. Sacrifice the great act of exterior worship. 
The “clean oblation” foretold by the prophet, ever offered in the world- 
wide Church “from the rising of the sun to its setting.” (b) The Lord’s 
Day hallowed by the Lord’s sacrifice alone. Obligation of assisting at 
it the one great positive obligation. Binds on pain of mortal sin. Law- 
fully excused from hearing Mass by physical or moral inability to fulfil 
the precept. (c) We are to hear the whole Mass, with great outward 
respect, with great interior recollection and piety. Vocal prayer not 
prescribed. 


I. To God, the Creator and sovereign Lord, man owes three 
things: loyalty, reverence, service. Loyalty is enjoined by the First 
Commandment, reverence by the Second, service or worship by the 
Third. Busied with worldly work, with the service of the world, 
man is prone to neglect-the service of God. Hence God has ap- 
pointed a day of rest from worldly service, a day given over to His 
own service. And He bids us “remember” to keep this day holy, 
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as if in allusion to our proneness to forget the duty that we owe 
Him. 

In the Old Law it was the last day of the week, the Sabbath or 
seventh day, that was holy to the Lord. “On the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work on it, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy beast, nor the stranger within thy gates” 
(Exod. xx). Such was the Commandment given to the children 
of Israel. It was given by God Himself, who set apart the seventh 
day or Sabbath as the day of rest, for that he had rested on that day 
from all the works which He had made. Rest from servile labor 
appears to have been the great obligation of the Jewish Sabbath, 
and it was rigorously enforced. All persons found working on the 
Sabbath, in violation of the Commandment, were stoned to death. 
In later times, the Pharisees added restrictions of their own, which 
were no part of the original institution. Thus, by the time of Our 
Lord, the observance of the Sabbath had become a burden too 
heavy to be borne. 

The law of nature itself enjoins the worship of God, not only 
internal, with which the First Commandment is especially concerned, 
but also external, for which the Third Commandment was given. 
But neither the time nor the manner of divine worship is determined 
by the law of nature. Under the Mosaic dispensation God Him- 
self determined both the time and the manner. Under the Gospel 
dispensation, He has left it to His Church to determine and pre- 
scribe both. The Third Commandment of the Decalogue, though 
divine, was not, like the other nine Commandments, formally as it 
stood, part and parcel of the law of nature. It was what is known 
as a positive divine precept, and, like many another positive divine 
precept given to the Jews, passed away with the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. It was not a transfer of its obligation to the first days of the 
week that was effected by the Apostles; it was the inauguration of 
a new observance on a new day—the Lord’s Day. Hence St. Paul, 
writing to the Colossians, reckons the Jewish Sabbath among other 
ceremonial observances of the Jews which were “a shadow of 
things to come,” and will have no man judge the Christian in respect 
of it. It was only natural that men who disowned the Lord’s 
Church, and yet held to the Lord’s Day, should fall back upon the 
Old Testament for both the sanction and the method of its ob- 
servance. But our divine Saviour, who proclaimed Himself Lord 
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also of the Sabbath, has freed us from bondage to the law, and 
has willed that our day of rest, the day on which He rose from the 
dead, should be kept, not in gloomy servitude to a dead letter, but 
with the liberty of the children of God. “The observance of the 
Lord’s Day,” says St. Thomas, “succeeds the observance of the 
Sabbath, not by virtue of the precept of the (Mosaic) law, but by 
the law of the Church and the custom of Christian people” 
(2 a, 2 ae, 9, 102, a. 5). Of course, this law of the Church, which 
received from Christ supreme power to bind and to loose, is as 
binding in conscience as was the Mosaic law, and though it may be 
dispensed from in particular cases, it can not be wholly set aside, as 
being founded upon and a determination of the law of nature itself. 
Besides the Sabbath the Jews also kept other festivals which were 
of direct divine institution and on which servile work was for- 
bidden. Notable among these was the day of first-fruits (Num. 
xxviii), the day of atonement (Num. xxix), and the passover or 
feast of unleavened bread (Levit. xxiii). So, too, under the New 
Law, we have our holy days of obligation, instituted by the Church 
with the same sanction and the same observance as the Sunday. 
These holy days are of ecclesiastical, not of apostolic, institution, 
and the number of them has greatly varied down through the ages. 
II. The precept of Sunday observance, and the same applies 
also to holy days of obligation, is both positive and negative. It 
prescribes and it prohibits. I will speak first of it in its negative 
aspect. The Church forbids servile labor on Sundays and holy 
days of obligation. The main reason why she does so is that the 
faithful may be free to give themselves up to the service of God. 
Another reason that may be given is that men require rest from 
bodily labor, as well for the health of the body itself as for the 
improvement of the mind. “The rest from labor, however, is not 
to be understood as a mere giving way to idleness, much less must 
it be an occasion for spending money and for vicious indulgence, as 
many would have it be; but it should be rest from labor hallowed 
by religion” (Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Condition of Labor). 
Servile labor corresponds pretty much to what is commonly known 
as manual labor. It is called servile, because in the early ages of 
the Church such work was for the most part performed by slaves 
(servi). It is such labor as exercises the body chiefly and is for 
the use of the body; for instance, the work done by farmers, 
artisans, tradesmen, and the like. The obligation of abstaining 
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from such labor binds under grave sin, in a grave matter. It ex- 
tends from midnight to midnight. The obligation admits of light 
matter, which is generally estimated by the time employed in labor. 
To work for two and a half or three hours is accounted grave 
matter by all. Not only those who work themselves, but those also 
who make others work, or allow those under their charge to work, 
are guilty of sin. It matters not that the labor be gratuitous, or 
done out of mere charity but without necessity, or very light, as 
sewing or knitting ; if it is servile, 2. ¢., bodily and especially for the 
body, it is forbidden. 

Besides servile works two other classes of works are forbidden, 
which may be described as works (1) of the law-courts, and (2) 
of the market-place. The former include all law proceedings, such 
as trying a case, summoning witnesses, hearing their testimony, 
pleading, etc.; among the latter are reckoned public buying and 
selling, traffic in open shops, business contracts of a formal kind, 
markets and fairs. The reason of the prohibition in the case of 
all such works is that they involve more or less of bodily labor, 
are of an altogether worldly character, and withdraw men from 
the worship of God, which is the great end of the precept. 

Four causes are assigned which serve to exempt people from 
the obligation of abstaining from servile work, namely, dispensation, 
custom, piety, necessity. (1) The law of rest from servile labor 
has been made by the Church: therefore, she can dispense from it. 
The power of dispensing lies primarily with the Pope, but bishops 
can dispense in particular cases for a just cause, and even parish 
priests, by tacit delegation of the bishop or force of custom. (2) 
Custom interprets the law, and so long as a given custom is not 
condemned by ecclesiastical authority, it may be followed with a 
safe conscience. (3) Piety toward God or toward one’s neighbor 
may exempt from the obligation. Hence it is lawful to do things 
that proximately appertain to the worship of God, such as deco- 
rating altars, blowing organs, etc., and to perform the corporal 
works of mercy, such as attending the sick and burying the dead. 
(4) Necessity, as the saying is, knows no law. Hence any work is 
allowed that either can not be put off at all or at any rate can not 
be put off without grave inconvenience. However, in this matter 
it is well to consult one’s pastor, or at least some discreet person, 
lest necessity or grave inconvenience be assumed where none exists. 
The law of rest does not prohibit (1) liberal and (2) ordinary 
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works. The latter are such as relate to daily necessities, and the 
care of the household; preparing food, sweeping rooms, looking 
after cattle, going on a journey—provided this last does not keep 
one from hearing Mass, or, in that event, is not begun on the Sun- 
day or holy day. Liberal works are those that exercise the mind 
rather than the body, and tend directly to the cultivation of the 
mind; for instance, reading, writing, transcribing, drawing, teach- 
ing, playing on musical instruments, etc. Certain of these, such 
as writing or playing the organ, may exercise the body as much 
as or even more than knitting or sewing, for instance, but they are 
for the benefit of the mind rather than of the body, and so are not 
servile. The same is true of all forms of honest recreation, which 
even when they fatigue the body serve to unbend the mind, and so 
fit us the better to perform our duties to God and man. 

“This is the day that the Lord hath made; let us exult and be 
glad therein.” It is in the spirit which these words breathe that 
the Church would have us observe the Lord’s Day. Austere de- 
meanor befits it not; gloom has no place in it. If even when we 
fast, Our Lord bids us “be not like the hypocrites, sad,” how much 
rather when we keep the festival of His triumph over sin and death. 
At the same time our joy must be in the Lord. Not in sin, not in 
revelry, not in rioting, not in drunkenness, is any of His days to 
be spent (for all days are His), and least of all this day that He has 
made so peculiarly His own. Recreation, yes; dissipation, no. 
Drunkenness, or debauchery of any kind, is no worse in itself 
on Sunday than it is on Monday, but surely the scandal of it is. 
And woe to the Catholic through whom the scandal cometh! 

III. And now let us consider the positive side of the precept. 
Rest from servile labor is enjoined that we may have leisure to 
worship God. True worship has its seat in the heart, but must 
show itself outwardly, for man is not a bodiless spirit. Moreover, 
the worship of God that is enjoined on the Lord’s Day is public 
worship, and this can not be other than external and sensible. Now 
the distinctive act of external worship is sacrifice. From the cradle 
of the race God was worshiped by sacrifice, and under the Mosaic 
dispensation the ritual of sacrifice was given directly by God Him- 
self. The sacrifices of the Old Law, however, were typical, and had 
no value of their own apart from the one great and eternal sacri- 
fice which they shadowed forth. “For the law, having a shadow of 
the good things to come, not the very image of the things, by the 
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self-same sacrifices which (the Jewish priests) offer continually 
every year can never make the comers thereunto perfect” (Heb. 
x, I). And so God announced by the mouth of the prophet Malachy 
that in every place, among the Gentiles, from the rising of the sun 
even to its going down, there should be offered to His name a clean 
oblation. This “clean oblation” is the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
begun in the Last Supper, finished on Calvary, continued on the 
altars of the world-wide Church for evermore. Here alone we have 
the one perfect act of divine worship, which the one High Priest, 
Christ Jesus, still offers to the eternal Father by the ministry of 
men. 

The Church enjoins upon all the faithful who have come to 
the use of reason to assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on all 
Sundays and holy days of obligation, and this on pain of mortal sin. 
To miss Mass through one’s own fault on Sunday or on a holy day 
of obligation, even if one should spend the whole day in prayer 
and other good works, is to sin grievously against the law of God 
and His Church. To assist at Mass devoutly, even if one should 
perform no other act of worship in the course of the day, is to fulfil, 
in every essential respect, one’s duty to God, as defined by His 
Church. The Lord’s Day is hallowed by the Lord’s sacrifice alone. 
This does not mean that we are doing all that the Church desires 
and expects of us if we simply hear Mass, and devote the remainder 
of the day to rest and recreation, however innocent and lawful. It 
only means that we do all that she requires and exacts of us on pain 
of sin. For the rest the Church leaves us free, but takes it for 
granted that we shall use our freedom in a way that befits Chris- 
tians, since we are taught from our childhood that the one end for 
which God made us is to know, love and serve Him here on earth, 
and be happy with Him forever hereafter. “We exhort the faithful 
in the Lord,” are the words of Pope Benedict XIV, “that they attend 
at the public prayers and divine praises, and hear the word of God, 
and that during the entire feast they perform as far as possible 
works of Christian charity and piety.” 

But we may be lawfully hindered from hearing Mass, in which 
case we are free from fault or sin. This happens as often as we 
are either physically or morally unable to go to Mass. By reason 
of physical inability the sick are excused, as are also those on a 
voyage, those in prison, and those who live in a place where there 
is no church or priest. Moral inability means inability to hear 
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Mass without grave inconvenience. In other words, there must be 
a grave reason for staying away from Mass. Such is accounted, 
for instance, feeble physical condition; attendance at the bed of 
the sick, either as physician or nurse; great distance from the 
Church for the old or infirm, etc. 

We are likewise obliged to assist at the entire Mass, and though 
we may fulfill the precept of the Church by our presence from the 
Creed to the Communion inclusively, yet it can not be denied that 
there is an evident lack of appreciation of, and of proper respect 
for, the Holy Sacrifice shown by those who Sunday after Sunday 
come in late or leave before the proper time to the grave disedifica- 
tion of all present. Nor can they be said to be excused from 
sin who merely attend in body, but who never give one thought 
to God nor to the needs of their soul, who in fact are too negligent 
to make even the sign of the Cross, who come and go as the merest 
matter of routine. They are certainly wanting in the respect due 
to God their Creator and to Christ their Redeemer. 

Dear brethren, there is no better practise that I can recommend 
to you this morning than to consider frequently during the week 
the nature and the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It 
is an unbloody Sacrifice of Calvary. If that thought takes hold of 
you nothing that this world has to give you would keep you away 
from Mass on Sunday; you would be willing, as did the Martyrs 
of old, to sacrifice all, even life, in gratitude to the God who has 
done and is doing so much for you. 
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XII. THE DUTIES OF CHILDREN TO PARENTS AND 
TO SUPERIORS 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Honor thy father and thy mother.”—Exod. xx, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The foundation of the duties of children is the 
position which parents and superiors hold as instruments in the hand 
of God. Duties to parents analogous to duties to God. By reason of 
origin we owe them love. By reason of dignity we owe them reverence. 
By reason of governmental authority we owe them obedience. 

Love. Instinctive in animal creation. In man dignified by 
reason and by grace. Sanctioned by natural and by divine law. Must 
be internal as well as external. The external derives its richest fruits 
from internal. 

II. Reverence. Nature of filial as distinct from social or servile 
reverence. Founded in inward acknowledgment of parents superiority. 
Not abrogated by unworthy parents. The mutual reaction of outward 
and inward reverence. Sanctioned by natural and divine law. 

III. Obedience. Relation of family to community and state. Law 
needful in all departments. Natural and divine sanctions. Extension 
of parental authority. Limits of parental authority: (a) in the matter 
of sin; (b) in the choice of state of life. Claims of parents and claims 
of God can not clash. 

IV. Duties to spiritual pastors. 

V. Duties to temporal masters. 

Conclusion.—Duties of children to parents a good preparation for 
_—* duties of citizenship and religion. Example of Blessed Thomas 

ore 


The reason of man’s absolute subjection to God is the fact that 
God has created man and has endowed him with everything that 
he possesses. This relationship between Creator and creature, to- 
gether with all its beautiful implications of redemption, preserva- 
tion, providence and so forth is visualized for us in the invocation 
of the prayer of Christ: “Our Father who art in heaven.” The 
most perfect analogy or shadow which we have of this divine re- 
lationship is the relationship between a human father and his child. 
Our parents were the instruments in the hands of God by which 
we were brought into being, nursed through childhood, and edu- 
cated into manhood. By reason of this origin, therefore, we have 
certain special duties to our earthly parents analogous to our duties 
to our heavenly Parent. This practise of these duties toward 
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earthly parents is known as the virtue of dutifulness, just as the 
practise of the corresponding duties toward God is known as the 
virtue of religion. Duties toward parents are, of course, of less 
importance than duties toward God, but on the other hand they are 
of more importance than duties toward one’s neighbor. It is the 
title under which rights are held that gives the relative importance 
to the corresponding duties. God’s rights come before a parent’s 
rights because we owe to Him more than to a parent. Nay, 
we owe to Him the very fact that we have parents, for God was 
under no obligation to create our ancestors in the first in- 
stance. A parent’s rights come before a neighbor’s rights, be- 
cause our parents gave us our very life, the dearest of all our 
possessions. Under this title, then, our parents have a right 
to our love, reverence and obedience. Just as God is our Creator 
and demands our love, so our parents are our progenitors and de- 
mand our love. Just as God is infinitely higher than men in dignity 
and so requires a supreme reverence, so parents are relatively 
higher than their children in dignity and require a relative rever- 
ence. Just as God is supreme ruler of the world and has a right 
to enact an absolute obedience, so the parents are the rulers of 
the family, and thus, within the sphere of things pertaining to the 
family, have a right to exact obedience from the children. 

The love due to parents is one of the primary instincts of our 
nature. The sensible affection of the parent for the offspring, and 
of the offspring for the parent, is evident through the whole of ani- 
mal creation. Some animals will suffer death rather than give up or 
neglect their young. If, therefore, this is so in the lower creation, 
how much more ought it to be true in man, who is raised so much 
higher and is endowed with a free and intelligent will by which to 
enjoy a more perfect love and affection. By his reason he is able 
to reflect on the infinite difference between being nothing and being 
something. He is able to know, and in some imperfect way to 
realize, what cares and responsibilities his parents have undertaken 
in bringing him into the world and tending him until he should 
come to an age when he can look after himself. Reflecting on these 
things the grave obligation, moreover an honorable and beautiful 
obligation, is at once apparent of making a willing offering to 
his parents of a great love. Ecclesiasicus, therefore, preaches 
both the natural and the divine law when he says: “Honor thy father 
and forget not the groanings of thy mother: Remember that 
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thou hadst not been born but through them: and make a return 
to them as they have done for thee.” Likewise the holy Tobias 
when, being about to die, he spoke thus to his son: When God shall 
take my soul thou shalt bury my body: and thou shalt honor thy 
mother all the days of her life: For thou must be mindful what 
and how great perils she suffered for thee in her womb. And when 
she shall have ended the time of her life, bury her by me.” In- 
deed God Himself sanctioned this Commandment with a special 
promise of material prosperity, and caused it to be known ever 
afterward as the commandment of promise. “Honor thy father 
and thy mother that thou mayst be long-lived upon the land which 
the Lord thy God will give thee.” 

We may see more clearly now what kind of love that of children 
to parents must be. It must not be one merely of external defer- 
ence. It must be that heartfelt love which is human affection ap- 
prehended by the reason, controlled and directed by the will, raised 
and spiritualized by grace. Thus cultivated it will of necessity 
bring forth fruits in external life and conduct. There will be no 
more black looks or harsh words; no more unseemly quarrels and 
aggravations; no more complaints of parents neglected in sickness 
and old age. “Of what an evil fame is he that forsaketh his father: 
and he is cursed of God that angereth his mother.” Nay, more. 
If once the real motive of filial love be grasped and the consequent 
heartfelt affection be excited, there will be no need of forced out- 
ward deference, which even in times of annoyance and dissatisfac- 
tion must be observed. All will flow naturally, or rather super- 
naturally; for with a person whose heart is right, all his actions, 
however natural, easy and pleasant they are, are spiritualized and 
clothed with divine charity. 

The superiority of parents involves reverence on the part of chil- 
dren. It is not the reverence due from an equal to an equal, nor 
yet is it that of a slave to a master. But it is that special kind of 
affectionate regard which is known as filial reverence. It is be- 
gotten only by a certain attitude of mind. It can not exist merely 
as an external show. It can not exist from any purely philosophical 
motive. Unless there is an inward acknowledgment to one’s self 
of the parent’s superiority under God, there can not be true filial 
reverence. This duty, therefore, must have its foundation laid 
in the heart and mind. The habit of mind must be cultivated of 
regarding parents as representative in some way of the superiority 
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of God. The reverential fear of God is the root motive of filial 
reverence of parents. “He that feareth the Lord honoreth his 
parents and will serve them as his masters that brought him into the 
world.” From the inward habit of mind and affection there will 
flow forth the external reverence of words and deeds. 

It may happen, it often does happen, that a parent does things 
which tend to disturb that inward reverence. There are duties on 
the part of parents toward their children as well as duties on the 
part of children toward their parents. That, however, is a matter 
for special treatment in its proper place. Here we are concerned 
with the duties of children, and particularly with the duty of rever- 
ence on occasions when the parent has failed in his or her duty. 
The child is never justified in offering to a parent irreverence. To 
attempt to justify such conduct on the grounds that the parent has 
forfeited the reverence due to him is to have missed the chief mean- 
ing of reverence to parents. We do not owe them this reverence 
simply because they are good and kind and affectionate. Doubt- 
less those qualities do impose an extra claim on us. But the founda- 
tion reason of our reverence is the bare fact that they are our 
parents and that under God they are our superiors. And no amount 
of subsequent neglect of duty on their part can undo this fact. Of 
course our inward feelings are not always under our control. Still 
in such circumstances we can and ought to maintain at least an 
outward reverence of word and deed. Then this outward be- 
havior will react on the inward soul and will tend to fasten the due 
inward reverence. The exercise of control over our outward ac- 
tions will strengthen our inward patience, and the effect of this 
inward patience will make itself felt in the parent and thus be the 
means perhaps of making him reflect on his duty. “Honor the 
father in work and word and all patience, that a blessing may come 
upon thee from him, and his blessing may remain in the latter end.” 

We come next to the question of obedience. The obedience of 
children toward parents has its reason in the idea of family govern- 
ment. The family is the foundation of the community and of the 
state. If, therefore, men are bound to obey the laws of the country 
in which they live, and if they are bound to observe the by-laws of 
their community, much more are they bound to attend to the com- 
mands of parents in all matters pertaining to the well-being of the 
household. The very existence of a state is dependent on the due 
observance of its laws. So also is the very existence of family life 
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dependent on the due respect for parental authority. Anarchy in 
the family tends to anarchy in the community and anarchy in the 
state. Filial obedience, therefore, is an exigency of the law of 
nature. 

It is an exigency also of the divine law. “Children,” says St. 
Paul, “obey your parents in the Lord, for this is just.” Nay, the 
parents have a sanction given them to enforce obedience if need be. 
They must avoid arbitrary and harsh treatment, yet at the same 
time they must be firm in maintaining their rights and insisting on 
parental authority. “And you, fathers, provoke not your children 
to anger; but bring them up in the discipline and correction of the 
Lord.” Therefore it is that St. Paul says again: “Children, obey 
your parents in all things: for this is well pleasing to the Lord.” 

Perhaps, however, the children may ask: “Is there no limit to 
this parental authority? Surely the time must come when I must 
think and act for myself!” Yes, there are limits which it is well to 
know. But first let us be clear as to the extent before we speak 
about the limits. First, it is manifest that parents have supreme 
authority in the management of the household. The children have 
not the right to choose the kind of house, the quality of the food, 
the hours of the meals. Secondly, the parents have charge of the 
children’s manners and education, and therefore they have the 
right and duty of demanding obedience in behavior about the 
house. Thirdly, they have the right and the duty of looking after 
the spiritual welfare of the children. Consequently, they are en- 
titled to say who are fitting companions, what are permissible 
amusements, whether it is good to go to this dance or to that 
theater. Further, on account of this spiritual oversight they have 
a right to warn the children when the time draws near for the 
Sacraments or when there is any other religious duty to be per- 
formed. Again, it is the right and duty of the parents to see to 
the proper education of their children in fitting them for the battle 
of life in temporal matters. Consequently there is a corresponding 
duty on the part of the children of corresponding with the means 
provided, of careful attendance at the school chosen, of availing 
themselves of all the opportunities for the improvement of mind and 
body which a thoughtful parent has afforded. 


Now we may consider the limits of parental authority. First let 


us recall the root principle of this authority: the parents, in the 
exercise of it, are only supposed to be carrying out the work of 
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God. If, therefore, any of their commandments are manifestly con- 
trary to the law of God, then the parents have gone beyond the limits 
of their jurisdiction. In such cases it is not only lawful but of 
obligation to lay aside the command of the parent. Such a course 
of action is not disobedience, but rather obedience to a higher law. 
But notice that this is only allowable when the thing commanded 
is manifestly against the law of God. If there is any doubt the 
presumption is always in favor of the parent; for a wayward child 
might easily persuade itself that it was following out God’s will, 
while it was in reality only following out its own perverse will. 
Conscience certainly is supreme, but there is need to guard against 
a false conscience, and the only practical rule is to obey the parent 
in case of doubt. 

Among the several kinds of cases in which the rights of God, the 
rights of parents and the rights of children seem to clash, there are 
two which are constantly arising and concerning which the Church 
has made definite arrangements. The question concerns the choice 
of a state of life. Is the child bound to obey its parents in choosing 
whether to get married or to become a priest or a religious? 

We are here dealing with what is called a vocation. Now a 
‘vocation is a call from God. It is known by certain signs which 
are recognized by the Church and with which spiritual directors 
are well acquainted. If, therefore, those signs are present, if the 
vocation is sufficiently manifest, then clearly the child is perfectly 
justified in obeying the call of God and in setting aside the com- 
mand of the parent who interferes with the call of God. And the 
principle works both ways. If the child is called to any given 
state of life, then it is wrong for the parent to interfere with that 
call. If, on the other hand, the child is not called to a given state, 
then it is wrong for the parent to urge the child, either directly 
or indirectly, to enter that state. Whether the case be one of en- 
tering upon matrimony, or the priesthood, or religion, God’s call 
goes before the wishes of a parent. To ignore the wishes of parents 
in such a matter is no dishonor to them. Our Lord indeed rebuked 
the Pharisees, because under the pretense of honoring religion they 
taught men to withdraw the honor due to parents. The virtues by 
which God is honored and by which parents are honored are quite 
distinct from each other, but they are not at variance. Each virtue 
is limited by circumstances. Virtue carried* beyond this limit is 
no longer a virtue but a vice. Thus the virtue of dutifulness to 
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parents is limited by the virtue of religion, or the worship of God. 
It can be no honor, therefore, to a parent to render him obedience 
when obedience to God demands some contrary action. Thus, 
whenever it comes to a choice between the service of man and the 
service of God, the service of God must prevail. Hence those plain 
words of Christ: “He that loveth father and mother more than me 
is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me.” These words apply more particu- 
larly to the priestly and religious states, though there is an equally 
strong sanction as regards the matrimonial state. Christ Himself 
said: “Have ye not read that he who made man from the beginning 
made them male and female? And he said: For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they 
two shail ie one flesh.” 

On the other hand, there are circumstances when the claims of 
the parents would seem to prevail. It is not so in reality, for in 
these circumstances the call of God is not manifest. It is when 
the parents are so very poor that they can not live without the 
support of their children. God does not wish children to leave 
their parents in such plight under the pretense of leading a higher 
life. The highest life in such circumstances is to stay at home and 
take care of the parent who may be poor, sick or aged. There are 
four chief signs of a religious vocation, namely: constant desire; 
fitness for the order as to health, ability and character; acceptance 
by the order; the absence of any obligation of supporting parents 
in need. If, therefore, the candidate for religious life found that 
in order to enter religion he must leave his parent in destitution, 
that would be a clear sign that he had no vocation. That one fact 
would mark the limits of the virtue of religion. God could not 
possibly be honored by the entrance of one into religion under such 
circumstances. To act thus would be to turn the virtue of re- 
ligion into a vice. Hence the duty to parents and the duty to God 
can not clash, for the limits of the one is outside the limits of the 
other. If in any given case they seem to clash, if a child wishes to 
marry, or to become a nun or a priest or a monk, contrary to the 
wishes of its parents, then the practical thing to do is to consult 
one’s spiritual director. He is trained in the theology of the sub- 
ject, he knows something of human nature, he knows the disasters 
that are in store either for forcing a vocation where there is none 
or for destroying a vocation where there is one. He knows also 
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the blessings that are in store for the true vocation * faithfully 
followed. 

By virtue of this division of labor it comes about that in addition 
to the love, reverence and obedience which children owe to their 
parents, there is also a love, reverence and obedience due to 
spiritual superiors. The priest is God’s servant through whose 
ministry God’s graces are conveyed to the soul. He is our spiritual 
father, and therefore in all matters spiritual is entitled to the obedi- 
ence of the spiritual children committed to his care. And by the 
same title of spiritual fatherhood he has also a claim on their 
reverence and their love. 

Sometimes it is necessary for both parents and pastors to get 
others to help them in their work of temporal and spiritual educa- 
tion. This help is represented in modern times by a vast system of 
scholastic and collegiate institutions. The schoolmaster, the school- 
mistress, the professor, the master of the apprentice, all these, too, 
have in their own measure a claim on the love, reverence and obedi- 
ence of the children committed to their care. The teacher stands 
in place of the parent or pastor. It is his duty to recognize in him- 
self an instrument in the hand of God for the education and im- 
provement of those committed to his care. On this account, there- 
fore, he is entitled to his share of love, reverence and obedience. 
True, the love can not equal the love of a parent. Still, in propor- 
tion as the schoolmaster takes upon himself the responsibility of 
training a child, he may lawfully expect from the child correspond- 
ing duties. The principle involved is the same. The teacher is 
doing the work of God. The child, therefore, in honoring the 
teacher thereby acknowledges its submission to God; and in doing 
so it does honor to itself for it makes profession of its right place 
in the order of the world. 

In these days there is a strong tendency among men to exag- 
gerate their rights and to undervalue the rights of their superiors. 
In the family and in the state and in religion there is a strong 
force of opposition to law. It is well, then, for children to realize 
early the dignity of dutifulness to parents, spiritual pastors and 
temporal masters. From a merely natural point of view such duti- 
fulness can only lead to the good of the children. But from a 
supernatural point of view the thought is noble in the highest de- 
gree. We see that in serving our parents and those in authority 
for the sake of God, we are serving our own best interests; for we 
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are thereby doing our best to place ourselves in that adjustment of 
the universe which God has ordained as the most perfect. 

The saints have ever been eminent in this virtue. Let us take the 
Blessed Thomas More as a glorious example. Dutifulness toward 
his parents was one of the most beautiful traits of his life. From 
his earliest years he showed the tenderest affection for them. Then, 
when in later life he came to occupy the high post of Lord Chan- 
cellor, the fondness and reverence for his parents increased rather 
than diminished. And the story is told of him how, when his 
father held a position in one of the lower courts, he used to be seen 
every morning to go and kneel and ask for the old man’s blessing. 

The law is clear then and so it remains for children to fulfil 
the commandment and to look forward confidently to the reward 
which will surely come to them in this life and in the next. For 
God has promised and He is faithful. 
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XIII. THE DUTIES OF PARENTS, SUPERIORS, 
OFFICIALS 


BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“Give ear you that rule the people, and that please yourselves in multitudes 
of nations; for power is given you by the Lord and strength by the Most 
High, who will examine your works and search out your thoughts.”— 
Wis. vi, 3 and 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The fourth Commandment in general. Its 
direct and explicit bearing on the duties of children toward their natural 
parents and all superiors. Its consequent indirect bearing on the cor- 
relative duties of parents toward their children and of all superiors 
toward their inferiors. 

Exposition—I. The duties of parents toward their children, founded 
indirectly on the words of the divine precept, embracing the general 
duties of man toward his neighbor, as the first and only affirmative pre- 
cept of the second table of the Decalogue. The same founded on the 
natural love of parents for their offspring, implying benevolence in ex- 
tending to them all the same natural affection and tender solicitude for 
their welfare. The place held by the father as head of the family. 
The mother—her place in the family. The beautiful example of St. 
Monica. Reflection on the prodigal son, on Tobias—his beautiful ex- 
ample. The obligation of parents as regards this life. Sustentation 
and education of their children. 

II. The duties of superiors toward their inferiors. This au- 
thority is from God—they are His deputies. This power is but a reflec- 
tion of His. Their authority comes from Him, as that of an ambassador 
from his royal master. Holy Scriptures quoted to bear out arguments. 
Masters in relation to their servants. They are equals in the sight of 
God. They are also equals on the plane of nature. Hence masters 
should be kind and considerate toward their servants. 

Conclusion—An appeal to parents and all superiors to use aright 
the authority with which God invests them. 


The whole law of God, given amidst the thunders, and smoke, 
and terrific majesty of His presence, on Mount Sinai, is based on 
the twofold precept of charity—fidelity to God and neighborly love. 
This Jesus Christ, the eternal Lawgiver, tesifies to when He says: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the 
first of the commandments. And the second is like to this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt. xxii, 37-39). The same 
teaching, touching the basic principle of the law, is found in the 
Mosaic dispensation: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
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Lord. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
with thy whole soul, and with all thy strength” (Deut. vi, 4, 5), 
and “Thou shalt love thy friend as thyself. I am the Lord” 
(Lev. xix, 18). 

Thus in the divine Code, which is an epitome of all that we owe 
in the moral relation, are clearly defined our special duties toward 
God and toward our neighbor. And, as a mighty earthly monarch, 
who issues a decree and heads it by his own name and high titles 
to inspire all with a wholesome fear of transgressing its commands, 
God, the King of kings and Lord of lords, prefaced His divine 
decree touching the duty of man toward Him, with His own name 
and almighty title: “I am the Lord thy God.” 

It is highly befitting, then, that the second table of the same 
divine Code which places before man his special duties toward his 
neighbor, should begin with the injunction: “Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” For they, after God, have the first claim, the 
first natural right to our love and fidelity; as with them is the 
starting point of all society. 

The direct and explicit bearing of this Commandment is the 
sum of the duties of children toward their parents and of all in- 
feriors toward their superiors. But indirectly, and secondarily, and 
by inference, it embraces the duties of parents toward their chil- 
dren, and of all superiors toward their inferiors. To treat of the 
latter is the object of this discourse. 

When the eternal Lawgiver, in the most solemn and public 
manner, gave command to children to show respect, love and obedi- 
ence to their parents, it implied a correlative duty on the part of 
parents to bring up their children in the way in which they should 
go. And if fearful maledictions fall on those children who disre- 
gard the divine command to honor their parents, and be sub- 
missive to them, as befell Cham, who mocked his father and was 
cursed by him so that he and his descendants were outcasts, more 
fearful still must the hand of God fall on parents who, by their 
sinful lives, are the occasion of the spiritual ruin of their children. 
If, by the mouth of the prophet Ezechiel, He pronounces the thun- 
ders of His wrath on such as being in authority neglect to correct 
those committed to their care, what must be the vigor of His 
judgment against those who themselves are the cause of the 
spiritual ruin of their children or of persons over whom they have 
charge. “If when I say to the wicked: Thou shalt surely die, thou 
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declare it not to him, nor speak to him that he may be corrected 
from his wicked way, and live, the same wicked man shall die in 
his iniquity; but I will require his blood at thy hand” (Ezech. 
iii, 18). 

When Cain, the first murderer, purpled his hands in the blood of 
his brother, and God called him to account for the terrible deed, 
the guilty man would fain conceal his crime; but high heaven de- 
clared his guilt, for the blood of the innocent cries for vengeance 
against him (Gen. iv, 10). But as heaven is high above earth and 
eternity transcends the things of time, so is the soul, created to the 
image of the Eternal, more precious than our earthly lives; hence 
to ruin it by mortal sin is a greater offense against God than the 
shedding of human blood. How much louder, then, must ruined 
souls cry to heaven against parents who by their scandalous lives 
cause their spiritual death than did the soul of innocent Abel de- 
clare against his murderer? 

Parents are bound by the natural law, deeply engraven on the 
heart of man, to love their children; and this love implies benevo- 
lence in extending to them all the same natural affection, and then 
bringing in the family circle that heavenly peace and harmony 
which are begotten of the love of parents for their children with- 
out distinction, and of the mutual love of children for one another. 
Jacob loved Joseph above all his other sons, and such predilection 
shown to him by their father excited the jealousy of his other 
brothers and led to consequences so sad and painful that history 
can scarcely furnish a parallel (Gen. xxxvii, 3, etc.). 

The father as the head of a family should govern it with a well- 
ordered affection for all his children, providing for them, first, 
spiritual education that they may be able to correspond with the 
grace of God to attain that beautiful and blessed end destined for 
them by the Creator—the eternal happiness of heaven. That is 
the first duty of the Christian parent; beautiful indeed and worthy 
of the imitation of all fathers is the example given by the holy 
Tobias in instructing his son in godliness: “All the days of your 
life have God in your mind; and take heed that you never consent 
to sin nor transgress the Commandments of the Lord our God. 
Give alms out of thy substances, and turn not away thy face from 
any poor person; for so it shall come to pass that the face of the 
Lord shall not be turned from thee. According to thy ability 
be merciful. If thou have much give abundantly; if thou have 
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little take care even so to bestow willingly a little, . . . never 
suffer pride to reign in thy mind or in thy words, for from 
it all perdition took its beginning. If any man hath done any work 
for thee, immediately pay him his hire, and let not the wages of 
thy hired servants stay with thee at all. See thou never do to an- 
other what thou wouldst hate to have done to thee by another” 
(Tob. iv). 

And if great be the responsibility of the father as head of the 
family, greater still, if possible, is the responsibility of the mother 
as his coadjutor. With her begins the life of the child; and the 
first grave duty that devolves upon her is to safeguard the life and 
natural perfection of her offspring—a duty rendered more grave, 
because upon it depends also the spiritual life of the child. The 
father is indeed head of the family, but the mother’s care and love 
seem to be more far-reaching; so much so, that God, speaking by 
the mouth of Isaias of His eternal love for His Church, referred 
to it under the image of a mother’s love for her children (Isa. xlix, 
15). Hence the Abbot Rupert, in his reflection on the pathetic case 
of the prodigal son, concludes that, had that wayward young man a 
mother living, he would never had gone away from his father’s 
house, or, at least, he would return with greater confidence of being 
pardoned. What can be more beautiful than the example given by 
the holy Monica, mother of the great St. Augustine. 

With a pagan father, and surrounded by corrupt companions, and 
himself filled with vanity and conceit equaled only by his extra- 
ordinary gifts of intellect, he became a prey to his own passions 
and fell deeper and deeper into vice. But a mother in her tender 
solicitude was watching over him. The saintly Monica wept and 
prayed and admonished that her erring son should wake up to a 
sense of the deplorable state of his soul. In after years the saint 
himself, with deepest humility and gratitude, says of such admoni- 
tions to him: “It seemed to me but the admonitions of a woman, 
which I was ashamed to obey; but, O God! they were thy admoni- 
tions and I knew it not. By her thou didst speak to me and in her 
I despised thee.” Through the prayers and tears and unceasing 
care of this model of Christian mothers, Augustine, the vain and 
worldly young man, puffed up by pride in his own admirable gifts 
of mind, became the model of penitence, the great doctor of the 
Church and its most illustrious champion. 

There is on the part of parents an obligation so grave to watch 
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ove their children that the Apostle declares those guilty of neglect 
of their sacred duty to be worse than infidels: “If any man have not 
care of his own and especially of his house he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel” (I Tim. v, 8). The infidel, untaught 
in the law of God, does by the light of reason and the law of 
nature imprinted on his heart, what the Christian, grounded in 
faith, often neglects to do. He, true to the instincts of nature, 
makes provision for his own; he provides what is necessary for the 
support of his children who received life from him. The evangelist 
has this instinct of nature in view when he says: “What man is 
there among you of whom, if his son ask bread will reach him a 
stone? or if he ask a fish will reach him a serpent?” (Matt. viii, 
9, 10). By these words the evangelist would have us understand 
that nature, always true to itself, would prompt a father to relieve 
the hunger of his child, even apart from his sacred duty to do so 
founded on the law of charity. Hence parents who neglect to pro- 
vide for their children are deaf even to the law of nature written 
on the fleshy tablets of the heart. So sacred is the duty of parents 
to watch over their children that our blessed Lord compares it 
with the office of the angels: “See that you despise not one of those 
little ones, for I say to you that their angels in heaven always see 
the face of my father who is in heaven” (Matt. xviii, 10). 

All those in authority, superiors, officials, masters, are bound 
by the same commandment to safeguard, according to their office, 
the lives and interests of those committed to their care. The words 
of wisdom given in the text warn them of the strict account to 
which they will be called by the Eternal Judge: “Give ear you that 
rule the people and that please yourselves in multitudes of nations; 
for power is given you by the Lord and strength by the Most 
High, who will examine your words and search out your thoughts, 

for a most severe judgement will be for them that bear 
rule. . . . for God will not respect any man’s person; neither 
will he stand in awe of any one’s greatness; for he hath made the 
little and the great, and he hath equally care of all” (Wis. vi. 3, etc.). 

All authority comes from God; hence those that rule others 
should remember that they are to use their authority according 
to the command of Him who gave them the right to rule. Their 
authority is but the reflection of the power of God. His divine 
law should, therefore, be their guide. They have no power in- 
herent in themselves; they are not, therefore, to use their au- 
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thority arbitrarily. If a prince should send an ambassador with 
plenipotentiary powers to settle an international question, such 
an ambassador would have to conform himself to the instructions 
of his royal master. Should he act otherwise he would abuse 
the high privilege conferred upon him, and he would be summarily 
dismissed in disgrace from the royal favor. 

But what are all in authority but deputies of God, the Eternal 
King, from whom is all power. St. Paul in his beautiful inspired 
words in the epistle to the Romans, after admonishing “every 
soul to be subject to high powers,” says: “There is no power but 
from God and those that are ordained of God. Therefore, he that 
resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God, . . . for 
he is the minister of God to thee for good.” Those, therefore, 
who wield authority do it as the representatives of God, and they 
are responsible to Him for the manner in which they deal with 
their inferiors. 

Rulers must govern with justice and impartiality, for “there is 
no respect of persons with God” (Rom. ii, 11; II Par. xix, 7). 
They must avoid self-interest, and not follow the example of 
the unjust Pilate, who, notwithstanding that he declared Christ 
innocent of all the charges which the Jews brought against Him— 
for he said: “I find no cause in this man,” nevertheless condemned 
Him to a cruel and ignominious death. The unhappy Pilate gave 
such an unjust sentence to gain the favor of those who accused 
the Innocent, for he feared that they would accuse him to the 
emperor of not punishing one whom they declared to be the 
enemy of Cesar. Yet the judgment of God fell upon him by 
the very thing which he dreaded. He was latter accused to 
the emperor and banished from his dominions—the just retri- 
bution of heaven on one who so grossly abused the power with 
which God invested him. Those in authority are in a special 
manner to give good example; for like the city seated on a moun- 
tain that can not be hidden (Matt. v, 14), in virtue of their office 
they occupy a position so conspicuous that their lives are always 
mirrored before men. 

Masters should treat their servants with kindness. In the words 
of the Apostle, they should do to them “that which is just and 
equal, knowing that they have also a master in heaven’ (Col. iv, 
1). They are equals before God, “for with him there is no respect 
of persons.”” Therefore, in the words of Ecclesiasticus, “If thou 
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have a faithful servant let him be to thee as thy own soul; treat 
him as a brother; because in the blood of thy soul thou hast be- 
gotten him” (Eccl. xxxiii, 31). Not only are masters and serv- 
ants equal before God, but also in the plane of nature. This the 
great Shakespeare had in view when he put these words in the 
mouth of Hamlet, touching Czsar the conqueror of nations: 


Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 
Oh, that this earth which kept the world in awe 
Should ‘patch a wall t’ expel the winter’s flaw. 


And the immortal Horace says that death brings the scepter 
to the level of the spade. Hence on the plane of nature the 
master is not above the servant. The same divine fiat called 
them out of their kindred clay; the same image of the Almighty 
reflects in them both. The accidents of birth, or of fortune, do 
not give a claim to the master to lord it over the servant. Both 
have their rights, the one as superior, the other as subject; and 
both are bound by the same divine command to respect those 
rights. 

In view of these considerations masters should be kind and 
considerate to their servants. They should treat them as fellow- 
beings and brothers in Jesus Christ, and thus conform with the 
words of Ecclesiasticus: “Be not as a lion in thy house, terrify- 
ing those of thy household, and oppressing them that are under 
thee” (Eccles. iv, 35). They should be punctual in paying them 
their just hire, as the Apostle warns them: “Behold the hire of 
the laborer, who have reaped down your fields, which by fraud 
has been kept back by your crieth; and the cry of them hath en- 
tered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth (Jas. v, 4). 

Masters assume the duties of parents with regard to the serv- 
ants. Hence their duty is to watch over them and instruct them 
in godliness, that they may prove to be good and useful members 
of the commonwealth, and thus, by their fidelity to their worldly 
rulers, may be worthy to be faithful servants of Him whose re- 
wards are infinitely rich, and will endure for all eternity. 
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XIV. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“A young man according to his way. Even when he is old he will not 
depart from it.”—Prov. xxii, 6 


SYNOPSIS .—I. The period of childhood contains the future life of the 
man. First impressions the strongest. Necessity of the early implant- 
ing of religion and morality. 

II. Intellect and the moral faculties. The latter of higher 
kind than scientific knowledge. Neglected in modern secular education. 
Education does not insure goodness. 

III. Miserable results of intelligence without virtue. Hardly a 
greater blessing than a good and thorough education, and this is one of 
the objects of the Catholic Church. 


I. As the acorn contains the oak, so does the thoughtless, care- 
less period of childhood contain in a manner the future life of the 
man. Our character and the main course of our life are deter- 
mined by our own will acting upon external circumstances. All 
through life our circumstances act upon our character, but those 
which impress us most deeply and last the longest in their effects 
are those which belong to our earliest youth. In childhood the 
‘foundation is laid on which the structure of our life is raised, 
whether it be a good and divine life, or criminal and irreligious, a 
life of dignity and beneficence, or one that is a curse to its owner 
and to others. Habits and dispositions are run into a certain mold 
even before the age of reason, and they retain their first form more 
or less through life. First impressions are the strongest; they take 
possession of the mind while it is yet a blank and ready to receive 
the first that offer; they are assimilated and become a second 
nature. Later impressions find the ground already occupied; it is 
only with difficulty that they displace the earlier ones; they enter 
more slowly and do not take root so deeply. It is a hard matter to 
begin learning afresh when life is advancing; unlearning is harder 
still. The apprenticeship to the work of life must begin as soon as 
possible; those who begin a little late will never acquire the same 
facility as those who have begun at first, nor will they be able to 
compete with them. If the earliest impressions on a child’s mind 
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are religious and honorable, they will never be entirely effaced; 
even though forgotten, they will have an insensible influence, and 
some time or other they will revive. If religion and morality have 
not entered into the first steps of education, they will never become 
as second nature; at the best they will be an addition to the original 
stock; even if they become vigorous they will still be a kind of 
foreign growth. The Christian education of children is a matter 
of supreme importance, it can not begin too early, it requires to be 
carried out with the greatest possible efficiency. 

The proper education of a human being is the training of him 
as a whole, the development of all his faculties, the preparation of 
him for all his duties, the making of him, as nearly as possible, a 
perfect man. A disproportioned development of any one part is 
in itself an imperfection, and it generally involves further imper- 
fections in the arrested development of other parts. Trees may be 
grown with a special view either to their wood, or their foliage, or 
their fruit, and if there is to be more of the one there must be less 
of the others. Animals may be bred for swiftness, or strength, or 
beauty, or for their fleece, or as food; but the more completely that 
object is attained the less perfect will they be all round. A man 
may cultivate his muscles and his endurance to an unusual extent, 
but he will pay for it with his lungs or his nerves, or even with his 
life. The undue pampering of the body leads to mental and moral 
debility. As workers become more efficient in their own minute 
division of labor they grow more thoroughly helpless for every 
other purpose. This sort of thing is very well in industrial life, 
where the need is not for the best all-round man, but for one who 
can do one small thing only and do it well. But in the moral and 
social life there is no division of labor. We do not want that one 
set of men should be intelligent, and another set moral, and another 
set healthy. It will not do that one man should be only industrious, 
and another only honest, and that a third should do nothing but tell 
the truth, and that others should be devout and religious exclusively. 
A one-sided cultivation is injurious to a man in the lower levels of 
his existence, but in his higher life it is fatal to his perfection. The 
untrained, ignorant man may be a blot on the world, but a half- 
educated man is likely to be a positive danger; and more especially 
if one great department of his faculties be left untrained, and that 
the one which regulates the due employment of all the others. 
Education, as it is understood in most parts of the world at the 
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present, is by no means the complete training of the whole man 
that it ought to be. It recognizes only one set of human faculties, 
and develops those, disregarding in the first place the existence of 
other and more important faculties, and then dwarfing or starving 
them. The training it gives is one-sided, and disturbs the propor- 
tion which: should exist between different parts of the man. The 
intellect is regarded as if it were the whole man, and it is trained 
with a view to one portion only of its functions, viz., those which 
concern worldly knowledge, the acquirement of wealth, and the en- 
joyment of it. Modern education takes the mind, endeavors to 
strengthen it, sharpen it, and inform it, so as to get from it the 
largest practical results within the limits named. This is considered 
to be the end of education. But intellectual training is not an end 
desirable for its own sake, it is only a means to something better ; 
it is only one instrument out of several others for making a man 
wholly perfect and good. Knowledge and cleverness are by no 
means the only equipment which man requires for the many works 
of life; they are by no means sufficient to make him happy, useful, 
noble and lovable. Yet from this kind of education the unchristian 
world expects the happiest results. It understands rightly that 
knowledge is a great power, but it forgets that an additional train- 
ing is necessary to teach the proper uses of power; it forgets that 
the possession of power affords no assurance against the mis- 
chievous employment of it, and that literary and scientific training 
afford no sufficient guidence of men’s actions. When education 
fails to realize their expectations they think it enough to impart a 
few more kinds of knowledge: they simply increase the quantity 
of a medicine that has proved ineffectual, instead of changing it for 
another. 

II. 1. Man has another set of faculties besides these of the in- 
tellect. These are the moral faculties. Among them are such as 
justice, unselfishness, benevolence, honesty, self-restraint, forgive- 
ness, patience, patriotism, chastity, temperance, courage. They are 
an altogether higher kind than scientific knowledge, clearsighted- 
ness, acuteness. They are not concerned with material personal 
advancement, they are in some sense opposed to our immediate ad- 
vantage ; but they are a great deal more important for the general 
social welfare of mankind than any intellectual qualities by them- 
selves. And these are precisely the things that are neglected in 
modern secular education. 
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Intellectual advancement is a duty that we owe to God and to 
society ; in that consists a considerable part of the work imposed 
on mankind; it is one of the highest goods in our power; but, like 
all other things, it is liable to misuse, and may become an instru- 
ment of immense evil. A due proportion must be observed between 
all the constituent elements of human nature, and therefore moral 
cultivation should go hand in hand with the intellectual. If this 
be neglected, the most injurious consequences are to be feared. In 
God, who is the rule of human perfection, power and goodness are 
equal, for each is infinite. The extreme example of intellectual 
power without rectitude is Satan, the opposite of God. And this 
is the type to which that portion of the human race is approaching, 
which cultivates the powers of the mind to the utmost and sup- 
presses the moral and religious sense. Secular education is a matter 
of immense importance, but moral education is more important still. 
If one of them could possibly be spared, if it came to a choice be- 
tween the two, it would be far better to sacrifice intellectual than 
moral advantages. High principle is a much better thing than smart- 
ness. In these times and places which have been backward in 
‘knowledge, and wealth, and the conveniences of life, among simple, 
God-fearing populations, we know that men were able to lead easier, 
happier and more elevated lives than at present. They had fewer 
powers but more virtue. Their mental condition was imperfect, 
but their social state was better than ours, for their morals were 
better and crime was almost unknown. In our days we can see 
the effect of intelligence without morality. Power is increased 
enormously with the advance of education, but it is also abused 
enormously. It becomes a most dangerous weapon for the injury 
of society when the selfish impulses of its holder are not restrained 
by moral and religious law. It can be held only by the few, and 
unless it be used rightly it benefits them alone and does harm to 
all others. Education does not insure goodness. The most direct 
road to personal advantage is generally the road of dishonesty and 
violence; and there is nothing to keep a selfish man from following 
it but that moral training which is so completely neglected at this 
day. Education helps a man to secure the object of his desires, 
whatever it be. Moral training is required to prevent him from de- 
siring an unworthy object, or seeking it by unlawful means. Secu- 
lar education, however wonderful many of its results, is by itself 
but a doubtful good ; it provides a most powerful instrument, which 
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may be turned either to good or bad purposes, but does not secure 
that it shall be used for the good. On the contrary, it leaves full 
liberty to the evil impulses of human nature, and enables men to 
follow them with more facility. 

2. Man is not only a moral being, he is also religious. He has re- 
lations to God. He was made by Him and requires Him for his 
happiness and perfection. He has, therefore, another class of 
faculties, the spiritual ones, which have an object to accomplish; he 
has another set of duties which must be observed, if he is to fulfil 
his complete destiny ; he has a class of aspirations and cravings that 
look beyond the things of this life. Man requires to be instructed in 
the knowledge of God, His nature, His perfections; to be led to 
think of Him frequently, to worship Him, to imitate Him; to be 
taught His law, its obligations, and its penalties. Not only with a 
view to the next life, but also for the better guidance of this one, 
religion is required. It not only trains the spiritual faculties, but it 
is necessary for the development of the moral sense and for the 
guidance of the mental and bodily powers. Without it a man 
runs the risk of being a burden to himself and a danger to others. 
So it is not only for the glory of God, not only for a man’s own 
perfection and happiness, but it is for the worldly interests of so- 
ciety that he should be instructed in religion. 

This is a subject that requires to be systematically taught. It 
does not come naturally, it can not be left to chance; it is not to 
be picked up casually from a conversation here, or a sermon there, 
or a book at another time, nor even from assisting once in the week 
at the services of the Church. If it be not included in the ordinary 
course of education it will never be thoroughly learned, and the 
child will pass through life and die a stranger to the grandest 
truths, the most ennobling teachings, the greatest of consolations 
and the most sacred duties. 

A great deal of the education of the present day, while careless 
about the moral training of youth, is madly hostile to the cultivation 
of the religious faculties. Even where religion is not openly de- 
preciated and insulted, it is contemptuously tolerated as a kind of 
impractical superfluity, and there is a very strong though unavowed 
influence running against it. Outside the influence of the Catholic 
Church there is very little education that is not seriously imperfect 
and injurious. Human nature is left untrained on its most im- 
portant side; it becomes distorted, perverted, and it is likely to 
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generate so much the greater evils as its powers are more highly 
developed. 

III. History affords many examples of the miserable results of 
intelligence without virtue. One of the intellectual giants of the 
world, a man of unsurpassed wisdom, whose philosophical writings 
are among our greatest treasures, whose abilities raised him to 
wealth, and the highest of dignities, and imperishable renown, was 
yet able to prove himself one of the basest of men. He was a self- 
seeker, a coward, a false friend, a monster of ingratitude, a per- 
jured judge who sold his verdicts to the highest bidder, at once the 
admiration and the scorn of all mankind. In the Old Testament 
we read of Achitophel, whose “counsel which he gave in these 
days was as if a man should consult God” (II Kings xvi, 23). His 
counsel was wicked, although wise; he fell into disgrace and died 
by his own hand. Solomon, again, was the wisest of men, but 
when he forgot the law of God he fell to the lowest depths of lust 
and idolatry, and we know not if he repented and saved his soul. 
Who have been the greatest enemies of progress, and liberty, and 
the well-being of society? Not the ignorant and uncultivated, but 
those who had and those who now have all the powers that secular 
education can give. Cruel tyrants, reckless conquerors, profligate 
statesmen, swindling financiers, these pests of humanity are gen- 
erally men endowed with knowledge and intelligence, and deficient 
only in moral and spiritual training. 

The unreligious and unmoral education of the present day is 
already beginning to bear its fruits, disappointing the expectations 
of those who thought that book learning by itself was capable of 
extinguishing crime and reforming morals. Ignorance, it was 
said, was the mother of crime. That is true, indeed, in a sense, but 
not in the sense generally attached to those words. It was not 
the ignorance of secular subjects, but the ignorance of the moral 
and religious law that produced crime. If formerly less crime was 
found among educated men, that was due, not so much to the 
secular part of their education, as to the moral and religious train- 
ing that was always given with the other. But now we find that 
modern education has not diminished crime, but changed its char- 
acter. It has not subdued the vicious instincts in men, but has 
guided them more cunningly. Criminals are not less abundant, but 
the educational level has risen among them as elsewhere. Under 
the new system the character of children is deteriorating. We hear 
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of their greater unruliness, disobedience, self-sufficiency, insolence, 
and of the decline of those qualities which constituted the charm 
of youth, innocence, submissiveness, deference for authority, re- 
ligiousness. In some countries we hear of an alarming increase of 
juvenile crime, and of a horror, formerly unknown, the suicide of 
children. In most well-educated countries there has been a general 
increase in crimes of violence and dishonesty. As education and re- 
finement spread there is a growth of most brutal and inhuman 
crimes, such as the ill-treatment and torturing of children and 
organized infanticide. Those who live by their wits on the earnings 
of others have found new ways of doing so, less crude than burg- 
lary, forgery, and highway robbery, equally dishonest, but safe 
under the protection of the law, and honorable in the eyes of men. 
To the same general cause, the advancement of intelligence without 
moral restraints, we may assign the great social economical evils 
of the civilized world, the conflict of labor and capital, the un- 
equal distribution of wealth, the growth of enormous fortunes and 
of most appalling and widespread misery, with its consequent crime 
and paganism,.the dislocation of industry, class-hatred, international 
enmities. All this and much more is the offspring of the furious 
greed for wealth, no longer checked by Christian principle, armed 
with all the power of scientific education, and ruthless in pursuing 
its ends. 

There is, among the many gifts of God, hardly any one more 
important, hardly any greater blessing, than that of a good and 
thorough education, embracing the body, the mind, the heart, the 
soul. To secure this has always been one of the great objects of 
the Catholic Church. Schools, colleges, universities, teaching orders 
of men and women have sprung up everywhere, around the altar 
and the pulpit, as soon as these have been erected. Learning has 
always gone hand in hand with holiness. And the aim of all this 
has been to promote not some low, temporary, material object, such 
as trade only, or the creation of wealth only, or pleasure only, but 
the aim of it all has been to promote the temporal and the eternal 
interests of men, to give them prosperity, happiness and peace, and 
chiefly the opportunity of leading an exalted Christian life and at- 
taining to their final perfection in heaven. The object of many gov- 
ernments and many whole countries is to frustrate this object of 
the Catholic Church by destroying Christian education. So great 
is the hatred which Satan has inspired into the members of his 
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kingdom on earth against the Catholic Church that they are blind 
to all consequences, and are ready to imperil all the interests of the 
world in order to undermine the kingdom of truth and justice set 
up by Jesus Christ. They little reck what they are doing. With- 
out Christian education the Church, humanly speaking, would 
perish, and with her would perish all religion, for she is the sole 
leaven of goodness in the world; without religion there can be no 
morality; without the moral law there can be no social order, 
progress or freedom. To destroy the Church would be to destroy 
humanity. The Church of Jesus Christ is the heart not only of 
religion, but of civilization. It is impossible to still its beatings 
and wrench it from its place without destroying the whole body. 
If the enemies of Christianity should ever succeed in raising up a 
generation endowed with all the powers of acute intelligence, and 
emancipated, as they call it, from the law of God, they will find that 
they lave raised up a force of more overwhelming destructiveness 
than the hordes of barbarians who, in their onset, swept away the 
ancient world. 

The great danger of the present day is secular or anti-Christian 
education. Against it the Church is putting forth all her strength. 
In former ages the issues between Christ and Satan were fought 
out by Christians before the tribunals of persecutors, in the amphi- 
theater, at the place of execution. At this day a similar struggle 
for existence is in progress, but the field of battle is now the school 
room. The militia of religion fight for Christ, no longer as solitaries 
in the desert of the Thebaid, no longer as contemplatives in moun- 
tain monasteries, nor crusaders against Mahomet, nor as martyrs 
at the rack or the stake, but as school teachers. The chief work of 
the religious orders varies with each successive age; in our day it 
is almost exclusively the education of youth. The struggle in 
which we are engaged, though less splendid than those of former 
times, is perhaps one of the most critical in the whole history of 
religion, and demands a spirit of courage and sacrifice not less 
than that which inspired the martyrs. The soldiers of the Church 
are equal, as always, to their high vocation; and their great num- 
bers, their undaunted energy, their generous devotion, afford as 
good a promise as ever before, that, with the aid of God’s almighty 
grace, they will add yet another victory to the records of the 
Church’s glory. 








THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
III. PrupENcE 


Prudence is right reason applied to practise in view of the final 
end of life. Prudence is apt to give advice on points that appertain 
to the whole life of man and his last end; while in any given art 
there is the office of advising on points that appertain to the proper 
end of the said art. Hence some persons, as being apt to give ad- 
vice on matters of war or seamanship, are called prudent com- 
manders, or prudent navigators, but not prudent absolutely ; but they 
alone are prudent absolutely who give good advice for the main 
conduct of life. 

An imprudent person is one who goes the wrong way about getting 
what he wants, and in consequence does not get what he wants. He 
has no practical discernment of the bearing of given means on a 
given end. That is exactly what prudence does discern. Prudence is 
concerned with means to ends, not with ends in themselves. Prudence 
supposes the end, and that a good end, namely, as has been said, 
the final end of human life, which is in fact man’s chief good. 
To take means cunningly to a bad end is not the virtue of pru- 
dence ; it is called in Scriptural language the prudence of the flesh. 
St. Paul says: “The prudence of the flesh is death” (Rom. viii, 6) ; 
and the author of Proverbs warns us: “There is no prudence against 
the Lord’ (Prov. xxi, 30). The most imprudent thing for man 
is to do anything that involves the loss of his soul, though by 
it he gain kingdoms. Hence the instruction with which a Retreat 
usually opens, on the end and purpose for which man was created, 
is really a lesson in prudence. 

Prudence may be called an intellectual virtue, inasmuch as it has 
its seat in the understanding: but inasmuch as it directs the under- 
standing to a practical purpose, it is a moral virtue. Art also re- 
sides in the understanding, and directs it to a practical purpose; 
but art is concerned with production, prudence with conduct ot 
behavior. Prudence, then, is not mere speculation. He who sees 
the right way to take, but takes it not, can not be called a prudent 
person. He may be a philosopher, or a critic, but he is not prudent. 
Nor does prudence merely lay down general principles, but it di- 
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rects their application to a particular case: for prudence is a prac- 
tical virtue, and all practice is in particulars. In that it is like con- 
science. In fact, prudence may be called a_ well-enlightened 
conscience, in so far as conscience has to do with the future. 

None of the other three cardinal virtues can work without pru- 
dence. Prudence must enlighten them in their action, pointing out 
the measure of temperance, the bounds of fortitude, the path of 
justice, everywhere indicating the golden mean, which other virtues 
aim at, but which prudence alone discerns. Without prudence 
virtue would go ablundering and aslumbering in the dark; true virtue 
walks with eyes open, knowing what it is about, what it wants and 
why: now the open eye of virtue is prudence. On the other hand, 
prudence itself perishes in the absence of temperance, fortitude, and 
justice. For prudence is a guide only to a good end practically 
desired. But the soul unendowed with habits of temperance, for- 
titude, and justice, readily fixes its desires on evil ends—on base 
and immoderate pleasures, on fraudulent gains, or hair-brained 
enterprises, or cowardly escapes; and in reference to all such ends, 
as we have seen, there is no prudence, though there may be con- 
siderable cunning. 

There is imprudence in every sin, inasmuch as every sin is an 
aberration and a swerving from our last end. But the name of im- 
prudence is specially reserved for sins more obviously characterized 
by recklessness, folly, and want of thought, such as many of the 
excesses of youth. It was a saying of the old philosophers that 
“passion mars the judgment of prudence.” Indeed we need no 
philosophers to tell us that; it is matter of daily experience. Under 
excitement we lose our heads. This shows how prudence differs 
from mere knowledge, and from the critical faculty whereby we 
judge of the conduct of others. In their cooler moments men com- 
monly discern well enough the ways of wisdom from the ways of 
folly, and coolly mark and stigmatize an acquaintance who is tread- 
ing the latter path. A much rarer gift is the keeping of knowl- 
edge before our eyes in time of action, so as to judge rightly, and 
act rightly, and not be borne away by a blind impulse. That habit 
of having your knowledge available in action is the virtue of pru- 
dence. In doing wrong a man does not act according to his knowl- 
edge, he looks the wrong way; like a perverse scholar, he raises 
his eyes from his book and cites his text incorrectly. “The land is 
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made desolate because there is none that thinketh in his heart” 
(Jerem. xii, 11). 

The matters in which a young man most needs the restraint of 
prudence are (1) the care of his health, (2) the use of his time, 
(3) the spending of his money, (4) the choice of his books, (5) the 
making of friends, (6) the giving away of his heart, affections and 
love, (7) the election of a state of life. There is such a thing as 
being what is called “hipped” (hypochondriacal), absurdly anxious 
about one’s health. This weakness in a young man is pitiful, hap- 
pily also rare. Many a young man conducts himself, as the Greeks 
said, “like an immortal,” as though nothing could possibly impair 
his strength, and disease were for him forever out of the question. 
Some are thus reckless in giving themselves to work, but far more 
in the pursuit of pleasure. Late hours, strong drink, excessive 
tobacco, mad excitement, are undermining their strength, shorten- 
ing their days, storing disease in their system, while they heed it not. 
And worse things still are befalling their immortal souls. Pru- 
dence is flung to the winds, and every other virtue thrown after it. 
Many who avoid these grosser excesses overeat themselves; some 
neglect exercise, a neglect for- which they must pay dearly in later 
life; some, an increasing number perhaps, overdo their exercise, 
put so much into muscle that the brain languishes and mental labo 
becomes impossible. And some overstrain heart and arteries. 
“Bodily exercise profiteth but little,’ wrote St. Paul (1 Tim. iv, 8), 
in an age and country of athletes. Ask yourself: “Am I going to 
be a professional?” ‘No; a lawyer, doctor, engineer.” Then train 
accordingly. In middle age, to look no further, the training of an 
athlete will profit you little, if it has ousted all other training. Stif- 
fening limbs and a stagnant mind make a sad contemplation ‘for 
one’s fiftieth birthday. Even in this world the mind should outlive 
the body. 

One almost hesitates to preach prudence in the spending of 
money, lest one should seem to recommend avarice, that love of 
money which the Apostle pronounces to be the root of all evil 
(I Tim. vi, 10). But avarice is not characteristic of youth. The 
not buying too many attractive things for yourself, the occasional 
going without something that you would like and might very well 
have, is an excellent formation in the way of prudence. More 
especially excellent is it if a poor neighbor and not yourself reaps 
the pecuniary profit of your saving. Almsgiving, in fact, is a 
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practical method of hitting upon the golden mean between ex- 
travagance and miserliness. I once heard a dispute in a railway 
carriage as to the nature of charity, or almsgiving. One man would 
have it that charity consisted in giving away what you did not want. 
The other contended that the only true charity was giving away 
what you did want. At least there can be no doubt which of these 
two charities is more like the charity of Christ, who for us gave 
away His life-blood. 

He has not a prudent care of his health who eats any and all 
things, and that without stint or measure. Not more prudent— 
nay, even less prudent, erring in a graver matter—is he who devours 
every book, magazine or paper that he finds at a railway book stall, 
or even in less reputable places. Surely it is a good rule neither 
to eat trash or to read it. A well-fed man perhaps may venture 
on a little trashy food-stuff now and again; but what becomes of him 
whose staple diet is trash? Ask your doctor. And if a Catholic 
reads promiscuously socialist tracts, sickening love stories, sensa- 
tional murders, divorce cases, blasphemies against the Bible or 
against the goodness of God, but never a book of devotion or of 
Catholic instruction, scarce even a Catholic newspaper except for 
politics, will he not soon become a spiritual dyspetic? The 
poison of all this bad nutriment gets into his blood: on the smallest 
irritation the sore breaks out, he dies to God and to His Church, 
and is a Catholic no longer. To warrant your reading a book it is 
not enough that everyone is talking about it. Books come and go 
like songs, nay, they do not stay so long. Who will be talking 
about this favorite flashy production this time next year? Read 
rather what promises to be of permanent value to heart and mind. 
A venerable Vicar Apostolic was once dining at the table of a great 
lady. She asked him whether he had read a certain book, which 
was making a great stir at the time. He answered drily: “No, 
madam, I durst not.” On the other side you will find people who 
dare not read Catholic books, nor listen to the reproaches of their 
own conscience. They think it imprudent to be very conscientious, 
or to hear a message from Rome. 

When not coerced, a man is ruled by his first principles and by 
his friends. By an act of free will he may break away from either, 
when he thinks it worth his while to deliberate and make up his 
mind anew; but he will not ordinarily do so. It is matter, there- 
fore, of the highest prudence what first principles, or maxims of 
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conduct, we admit, and what friends we choose. We need eminently 
good principles and good friends. Destitute of principles, or hav- 
ing none but bad ones, a man is called “unprincipled.” Destitute 
of friends, a man is “friendless”; he, too, is in a bad way, however 
rich and powerful he may otherwise be. If friendship be not exactly 
a virtue, at least it is a means to the better exercise of all the vir- 
tues; everything is done better by being done in concert. You 
should have friends, if you can find them. Friends are not to be 
found like blackberries, growing in every hedge. They have to be 
sought and picked with care; and in some forlorn situations good 
friends are not to be found at all: one has to fall back upon God 
alone, like Daniel among the lions. The first stage of friendship is 
acquaintanceship ; it is often impossible, often undesirable, to pass 
beyond that stage. An acquaintance passes into a friend, when 
we not only know him but lead him, and in turn are led by him. 
I am not defining friendship, but this mutual leading and being 
led is at least part of its essence. He is not your friend, who 
will never alter his course one point at your suggestion. <A 
pair of friends are not often of equal power. Usually, one on the 
whole leads, and the other on the whole is led, though under pro- 
test. It is a responsibility to lead; it is a risk to be led. Responsi- 
bility and risk should both be taken up with prudence. Therefore, 
be prudent in making friends. And what shall I say of prudence 
in making love? Not to make it to one who never can be your 
wife, or who, you are resolved, never shall be your wife, is a point 
of prudence and one or two other virtues besides. The Catholic 
Church dislikes mixed marriages ; yet they often become a necessity. 
It is prudent to hold off from such necessity while you may, while 
the matter is only in its first stages: later on it will be too late. 
Antecedently to any definite engagement, a Catholic man should 
desire a Catholic wife; and this desire should be a true wish and 
preference. On this whole matter there is a homely proverb to 
bear in mind, “Marry in haste and repent at leisure.” 

Yet prudence does not always hesitate and hold back. Cases 
occur in which it is the highest prudence to venture all. Cases 
occur in which it is a mistake to dwell on restraining considerations 
—at a charity sermon, for example. It is prudent not to rely on one’s 
own prudence exclusively. We must consult God in prayer, and 
that earnestly and at some length in important matters. We must 
take advice in novel situations and under difficulties and temp- 
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tations never experienced before. Our blessed Saviour in the 
cruel surprises of His agony in the garden—the surprise of human 
sin all laid at His door—received in humility the comforting words 
of the angel, and thrice went to His disciples to seek support from 
them. He prayed and sought counsel. He condescended for our 
imitation. On the eve of conflict He was prudent. 







































THE DIVINE PRAISES 
ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 


An BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


III. “Biessep pe His Hoty NAME” 


“From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, the name 
of the Lord is worthy of praise.”—Ps. cxii, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—A sea of mystery lies hid in the short word—God. Imbedded 
in every language and religion. Linked with the remotest past yet the 
most vitally living word in use. Is a living stream of wisdom, an in- 
exhaustible mine of knowledge. Answers all questions of mind and 
heart. 

I, Sadly debased in idolatry and impiety like pearls in slime or 
diamonds in coarse clay is the most precious word in world of speech. 
Bears witness to universal belief in supreme being. Souls thirst for 
God. Universe soaked in God. Is necessary truth—an axiom and a 
postulate of thought. Holy Name sufficient reason for all truth. Why 
ignored and disbelieved. wot a harmless theorem or problem, but 
ethical truth implying duties and consequences. Adequate knowledge 
of God impossible; but known withal. Pure and holy are never sceptics. 

II, But Holy Name is more than a casket of sublime thoughts. It 
reminds us we are creatures, Christians, members of a society the ob- 
ject of which is to promote the cult of the Holy Name: all of which 
involves special duties. What these duties are. Meaning and evils of 
sin of perjury. Exhort to avoidance of swearing and veneration of the 
Holy Name of God. 


Introduction.—The second in order of the divine praises forms 
the theme of our discourse to-day. A word or name is the embodi- 
ment of a thought; but there are single words in a language so 
suggestive, so full of meaning, so far-reaching in their applica- 
tion, as to be very seas of thought. Now of these words “that 
speak volumes” the Holy Name of God is the principal. Some old 
words, like fossils, bring back the past—a past replete with history, 
poetry and romance; but the word God, though one of the oldest in 
the language, is yet ever the freshest and most forcible, a living 
stream of wisdom—a fountain, a storehouse, a mine of inexhaust- 
ible knowledge ; because it denotes the infinite Being, who ever was, 
is, and will be. The word is imbedded in every language, and. lies 
at the root of every form of religion. It meets us at every turn in 
life, whether we peer into our own souls or out into nature. It is 
the answer that springs to the lips of all, sage or peasant, child or 
man, when we ask: “Who made all things? and where do they 
come from?” It is the wisest answer, too, because ever a true, and 
often the only one, we can make to inquiring minds. It fits all 
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inquiries, whether the matter be a flower or a star, the boundless 
sea or the boundless universe. That the word “God” should be 
debased is no proof against its worth. 

Pearls and diamonds are earth’s most precious treasures, even 
though hid away in slimy oyster beds or rough clay and rock. 
True, the word “God” lies often buried in idolatrous rites; it is 
heard on the tongues of the perjurer and the blasphemer, it is 
lightly and profanely uttered by the heedless; yet it is the loftiest, 
the most pregnant, and the most sacred word in the world. Where- 
soever and howsoever coined, it bears the stamp of the Creator, and 
is a living witness to His existence. In varying degrees of vivid- 
ness and force it speaks out the belief of mankind as a whole in a 
first cause—a supreme uncreated being, whose existence is thus a 
necessary postulate of thought. The learned may choose to call it 
the absolute, the unconditional, the infinite, but all these resolve 
themselves into the simple term, God—who, if He does not inspire 
love, must at least inspire awe. If we don’t bless His Holy Name, 
we must fear it. Indeed, both form the duty of the creature. 

Hemmed in by His overwhelming might and majesty, what else 
can we poor mortals do but cast ourselves reverently at His feet 
exclaiming : “O Lord, how admirable is thy name in all the world” 
(Ps. viii, 1), or if crushed by a deep sense of guilt, cry out with 
penitent Thais: “O thou who hast created me, have mercy on me.” 

I. What a consoling thought withal! In reverent boldness we 
can draw near to God and, as children who prattle out the endear- 
ing terms of father and mother, familiarly address Him as Father 
Almighty. Both mind and heart thirst for God as the “hart pants 
for the living streams”; and God fully sates their longings. One 
condition only is required on the part of those who come to these 
living fountains, the vessels must be clean. “Blessed are the clean 
of heart, for they shall see God.” The devout utterance of the 
Holy Name, therefore, makes God as near and as visible to the 
clean of heart, and the clean of mind, as the sun at midday. It is 
only the blind and the befogged who would then presume to doubt 
of the sun’s presence. So with God in the world. The world is 
steeped in Him, plunged in Him. 

There is no existence so evident, no being so manifest as God. 
He is a necessity of thought. His existence is a truth, if not 
axiomatic, at least of immediate inference; like self-existence, 
or personal identity. All minds in whatsoever molds they are 
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cast, in looking for a cause or reason of what surrounds them, fly 
at once through all intervening causes to the Holy Name of God 
as sufficient reason, in ultimate analysis, for everything. Space, 
and time, and science are all transcended both by mind and heart, 
in search of God, wherein to rest. But we have not to travel far, 
inasmuch as “he is not far from each one of us, for in him we live, 
move and have our being.” He is with us in His Holy Name. 
Therefore thrice “blessed be his Holy Name.” And yet there are 
godless men—men on whom the “light of His countenance never 
shines,” in whose breasts His Holy Name awakens no echo, souls 
to whom the world is an enigma, the heart a desert waste. There 
are men who hate the name of God, who, if they could, would 
banish it from the heart and blot it out of the language. There 
are others who, without going so far, would tell us that we neither 
know, nor can know, if there is any personal being at all answering 
to the name of God; and that if there is, He is both unknown and 
unknowable—a being quite outside the range of finite and limited 
faculties, such as ours. 

There is but one answer to all these cavillings against the con- 
tents of the Holy Name. “Taste and see.” Purify the heart and 
He will shine into the soul, like the orb of day. The truth involved 
in the Holy Name of God is not like that contained in a mathe- 
matical problem. It is more than a theorem. It is practical. To 
believe in God implies the relations of a creature to its creator, 
relations that impose duties, or, in other words, burdens, not always 
easy to flesh and blood. The root of atheism and its synonyms is 
in the heart. The holy and the pure-minded, whether wise or un- 
lettered, never doubt about God—a much stronger argument than 
appears on the surface. To say that the infinite is beyond our 
capacity to comprehend, that the idea expressed by the term “God” 
is outside the reach of created intelligence, is either a truism or a 
quibble. 

Undoubtedly God is incomprehensible. He would not be God if 
He were otherwise. The finite mind can not grasp the infinite. 
Were our faculties magnified a thousandfold, were our intelligence 
equal to that of the highest angels, it would still be incapable of 
realizing the full meaning of the Holy Name. The grounds for 
agnosticism exist in heaven as well as on earth, if it is based on 
the incomprehensibility of God. 

Knowing God to the extent of our powers is a very different 
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thing from knowing Him adequately, or not knowing Him at all. 
The tenderest flower that grows, the tiniest insect that flies, have 
something of infinite mystery about them that God alone knows. 
Withal who would say they are to us unknown and unknowable? 
No more is Almighty God. Though incomprehensibility is of His 
essence, though “his ways are not our ways nor his thoughts our 
thoughts,” yet “the eyes of all look to him,” to rest both heart and 
mind in His adorable name, as a term that explains all mystery and 
settles all the weary doubts and questions of the day. The adorable 
name of God is in itself a book of divine wisdom; but its treasures 
are oft “hid from the wise and prudent,” and revealed to the little 
ones. Unless we become as little children in humility and truthful- 
ness, we shall never master the philosophy of the Holy Name. The 
humble of mind draw wealth from its utterance, but the proud are 
“turned empty away.” 

II. But not merely does the Holy Name suggest sublime and 
beautiful thoughts, it reminds us of the relations we bear to the 
great Being to whom it is applied. It reminds us that He is 
Creator and we creatures, the work of His hands, and that as 
responsible beings we owe Him duty. We are bound to Him by 
ties, rooted in knowledge and love—we owe Him service. This 
loving service is specially binding on us, as members of the Society 
of the Holy Name who have pledged ourselves to defend it against 
abuse—to make reparation for outrages committed against it, and 
bring home to ourselves and others the treasures of wisdom, peace 
and comfort it contains. No wonder that the name used to convey 
the great concept of God to the human mind should be held as the 
most sacred in the language; and that there should be an express 
command given by God Himself to secure it due honor and respect. 
Even among men, one of the first duties we owe a neighbor is re- 
spect for his good name. A breach of it in certain cases may entail 
the highest penalty prescribed by law. Can we wonder, then, that 
“the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that shall take the name of 
the Lord his God in vain” (Ex. xx, 7). 

One of the first duties of a creature besides the worship of his 
Creator is to be jealous of the honor of His name, to love, honor, 
respect and vindicate it on every possible occasion. No more fit- 
ting expression of these feelings can be found than in the devout 
and oft-repeated utterance of the divine praises “Blessed be God,” 
“Blessed he his Holy Name.” Among those who thus hallow and bless 
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the Holy Name there is no danger of its being ever “taken in vain,” 
howsoever frequent its use. They will ever speak of God as they 
think of Him, i. e., with love and reverence—ever confessing, and 
bearing witness to it—defending and upholding the great affirma- 
tion it contains—and as opportunity offers, reproving, instructing, 
and guiding the sinful, the poor, the young, the ignorant, in all that 
relates to the holy and adorable name of God; so that all may join 
us in ever saying from the heart “Blessed be God’s Holy Name.” 

Devout souls, filled with that feeling of God’s presence which the 
frequent use of His Holy Name must inspire, will never venture 
to criticize His works in a carping or pessimistic sense, will never 
murmur against the arrangements of His providence; and even in 
pain, grief or loss, howsoever deeply they may cut into the soul, will 
always “praise and bless the name of the Lord,” who is Lord of 
life and death, free “to give and free to take away.” 

They who are thus steeped in the spirit of the “divine praises” 
will ever speak with becoming reverence, not only of the divine 
name, but of all holy persons and things that derive their sacred 
character from association with Him—such as the saints and angels, 
the Holy Mass and Sacraments, the sacred rites and ceremonies, the 
Church, her ministers, and her laws; for all are meant to bring us 
into closer contact with Him for whom the Holy Name stands. In- 
deed, any honest expression of religious conviction is to be re- 
spected. Religion in any form whatsoever, provided it is a bona fide 
effort of the soul to get into touch with God, and keep peace with 
Him, even though it be but a perversion or caricature of the only 
true religion, is good, immeasurably better than utter atheism or 
rank godlessness. 

Many say that religion is dying out; but it can no more die than 
the mind or the heart of man can die. If we embrace not the true, 
we have to create a false one. It is a need of the soul—like ideal- 
ism or romance. And on this instinct of human nature must we, 
the members of the Society of the Holy Name, work to bring men 
round to a knowledge of the true God and deep veneration of His 
holy and adorable Name. 

But, above all, cult of the Holy Name brings with it respect for 
the sanctity of an oath. When we solemnly vow, promise or swear 
to anything, and call God to witness the truth of what we say, a 
special sanction is impressed on our act, that renders its violation 
perjury. Perjury is a sort of high treason against God—and an 
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outrage on His Holy Name. How dreadful it is to reflect that 
any human being, aware of what is meant by the term God, should 
deliberately invoke Him, the infinite Truth, to stand witness to the 
truth of the lying statements that fall from his lips. To be false 
to one’s fellow men, to pledge their credit or forge their name, to 
foreswear one’s gambling debts even, is deemed mean and disgrace- 
ful; but to lie to God, to disregard the solemn vows and promises 
made to Him, lightly to take oaths, and call Him to witness what 
we know to be false, is deemed nowadays of little consequence; 
though a reprehensible abuse of the Holy Name of God. To say 
nothing of one’s Baptismal promises, so often renewed and broken, 
of the vows made in and out of religious life, and so often left un- 
fulfilled—what terrible perjury both accompanies and follows the 
Sacrament of Marriage. The great institution that starts the 
streams of life—the very wellhead of the race, becomes a very 
fountain of perjury. 

The abuse of the Holy Name by false swearing is one of the 
leading sins of the day. Perjury, that used to stand in the fore- 
front of crimes is now looked upon in some quarters as a trivial 
offense, especially when bearing on the most important and sacred 
relations of life. I need not further say how painful it is for those 
who revere and bless the name of God to hear it so often invoked 
frivolously, rashly, unjustly, and unnecessarily. It is for us mem- 
bers of the Society of the Holy Name, who are leagued in a sacred 
crusade against the abuse of the Holy Name, to let people know, 
both by word and example, that it is no light or trivial matter to 
call upon the great God, whose “name is terrible in all the earth,” 
to stand as witness to a lie, or add piquancy to profane and ir- 
reverent speech. Let us resolve ever to refrain personally from 
this vice, and by mutual endeavor and loyal co-operation strive to 
root it out of the circles in which we move. It is a gigantic evil, 
and must be met by earnest and united efforts. To strengthen us in 
this contest we must dwell reverently on the thoughts suggested by 
the Holy Name of God, invoke it in prayer, respect it when we hear 
it uttered, and frequently repeat the divine praises “Blessed be God,” 
“Blessed be his Holy Name.” 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
V. THE SuBJEcT oF PEDAGOGY—YOUTH 


What Father Faber writes in the preface to his “The Blessed 
Sacrament” may, and with greater reason, be written here. He 
says: “If any should censure me for writing another book on a 
subject on which so many have been already written, I would say 
in self-defense that I have not written with a view either of super- 
seding the works of others or of teaching anything new, but I plead 
as my excuse the words of St. Austin, ‘de Trinitate, 1. 3’: ‘Utile est 
plures a pluribus fieri libros, diverso stylo, non diversa fide, etiam de 
quaestionibus iisdem, ut ad plurimos res ipsa perveniat, ad alios sic, 
ad alios autem sic.’ It is a good thing that many make many 
books, different in style but identical in faith, yet about the same 
matter, for thus the subject is brought to the attention of a larger 
number, some treating it in one way, some in another.” Let this 
express a reason, if not an excuse, for these chapters on Christian 
pedagogy. 

As was said in the beginning, pedagogy is the exploitation of the 
child or of the youth. Exploitation has one meaning only, if many 
uses and innumerable methods. Before proceeding to methods and 
uses, it will not be unprofitable to attempt a fathoming of the mean- 
ing. Derivation is always suggestive. Radically the word spells a 
filling out, a completing, a perfecting. To exploit is “to put to use,” 
“to make completely available,” and again “to search for or after,” 
“to explore in quest of.” As a noun it takes on the import of a 
deed, an act, more especially an act marked by heroism, spirit, dar- 
ing or adventure. Evolved into “exploitation” we have a term in- 
dicative of ine process of bringing out into use of hitherto neglected 
natural resources. Recent lexicographers affirm that, in these days, 
it means to use these resources in selfish schemes, for one’s own 
advantage without regard to right or rights. Many as are the 
meanings of “exploitation,” there is no doubt that it expresses 
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clearly enough what is understood by pedagogy. In fact, there is 
not an acceptance of the term which can not be applied to pedagogy 
in part or entirely, and to its aims whether in the hands of manipu- 
lators that are selfish or self-sacrificing, lofty or mean, satisfactory or 
otherwise. For every use of the word we will find theorizers and 
theories in pedagogics. Whatever can be exploited, the child is. 
The child is a mine, is a quarry, is a country, is everything and 
anything that can tempt an explorer, a discoverer, an adventurer. 
It is of this child, this youth, we are compelled to investigate the 
being, the essence and the nature. Youth is a sunny world—it brings 
with it a light and a smile. It appeals to every one of us. It looks at 
us so brightly—does youth—so clear-eyed, so unafraid. We know it 
so well. We had it, all of us, once—alas! only once. It is because 
it comes but once, it is because we only know it came and went 
that it is so eloquent in its appeal. It is so beautifully lovable. It 
is because we all recall, we all remember it, because it has charms 
to soothe, aye! and sometimes to inspire, that we dwell lingeringly 
upon it. It is so wholesome and breezy. Yet all we know of it is 
an argument in favor of anything that enlightens, that helps it. For 
this or that reason a man may not wish it back, but at some time or 
other every man has turned yearningly toward it. For that it was 
the theater of much bitterness or the prelude to much suffering one 
may not regret its passing away, but who is there, thinking of its 
chances, its possibilities, of how different the present would be had 
the days of childhood been better lessoned, how lighter the burden, 
and how less poignant the remorse, and how higher the plane and 
how purer the soul, and how stronger the strength of age would 
be if, on a certain day in a year that is fled, young feet had turned 
down a different path—and it was so easy then to take that other 
road—who thinking of all this would not gladly fling the present 
to the wind to awaken a child again, even in poverty or in an age 
void of all the luxury and comforts and progress of this century— 
just to have another chance to smooth away rough-hewn ends? 
The wish is vain. Yet there is some way of atoning. There is 
always compensation. It may be found in so many manners, and 
is not difficult of attainment. Chief among them might be placed 
the exploitation of the child, an exploitation which, in addition to 
ways and means, enriches the child by one’s own experience, by 
lessons learned from one’s own childhood, one’s own youth. “I love 
God and little children,” said Richter. God loves little children and 
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loves those who love them, who help them lovingly. God has 
punishment for those who hate them, above all, those who hate them 
unto the hurting them, whether the harm comes to body or to soul, 
and surely if injury is done through mind to either or to both. 

A review of the characterizing of the young necessariiy deter- 
mines the field of any real or so-called science appertaining to the 
training of the child. What compels attention to this important 
theme is the utter helplessness of the child. This, in a large meas- 
ure, is a protection. It is more, it awakens sympathy and thus 
brings assistance, which is a step in advance of protection. The 
child must not only be safeguarded in its destitute condition, but 
must be assisted toward methods of self-preservation against dan- 
gers of body and mind, which perils are certain to overtake it. The 
needs of the child in the beginning are emphatically physical. Here 
the idea suggests itself that one of the first principles of all peda- 
gogics is that both on parents and teachers lie, in varying measure, 
duties toward the physical and mental protection of the child from 
the very beginning. These duties spring from fundamental rights 
inherent in the child, and they devolve with crushing weight upon 
fathers and mothers who created for themselves such obligations, 
created them with forethought when they brought the infant into 
existence. 

While the exigency of very young childhood seems to be ex- 
clusively material, it is not altogether so. Mere infancy is but the 
beginning of all things, but this beginning is so fraught with con- 
sequences that sometimes it is possible for foundations of such a 
nature to be laid that upon them no superstructure, but an unsafe 
and tottering one, can in the hereafter be erected. This holds, 
whether the future be looked at from a moral or a physical point 
of view. Habits, for example, may be acquired which not even a 
whole lifetime of endeavor and battle are equal to cope with suc- 
cessfully. The physical all through man’s career has much to do 
with the moral. It is beyond question that both combine with the 
making of one indivisible unit, the component factors of which 
always and inevitably react upon each other. The old formula for 
human perfection advanced by the ancients and so frequently 
quoted by all the centuries is luminous in all its bearings. “Mens 
sana in corpore sano”; a healthy body and a healthy mind are the 
requisites of proper and adequate development at all times. Ex- 
perience illuminated by this view has brought into prominence 
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hygiene, with all its ramifications and adaptations, and has organ- 
ized a code of regulations which can be violated only at the expense 
of moral as well as physical soundness. Nature has given to parents 
instincts which if followed will conduce to the absolutely total wel- 
fare of the child. Science has flooded these instincts with light to 
such a degree that fidelity to their dictates has become for all 
parents a task that is not beyond their powers, no matter what 
their condition. 

But the child grows apace, and so swiftly that almost like an 
apparition flashes upon the family the boy, the girl. The loveliness 
of both as they take on the winsomeness of budding intelligence and 
general attractiveness is almost a shock to the parents, albeit a pleas- 
ant one. It is precisely the moment when every precaution must be 
taken to achieve the initial success of providing for most perfect 
culture of this blossom into healthy and comely flowering. It is 
precisely this moment in which cautions and wise treatment is 
called for. How mucna watchfulness is required only the father and 
mother are aware. It is precisely the moment when they must 
come into closest co-operation if they wish to bring to maturity the 
nursling committed to their care. Now, if ever, must mutual love 
and self-sacrifice combine to prevent any evil influence from shat- 
tering the realization of their fondest hopes. 

The chief formative agency, for very providential reasons, with- 
out doubt is exercised by the home in the earlier years. Home 
education, however, as time goes by, must yield part of its sway to 
the school. Herein lie the greatest dangers. What is the school 
going to do for the youth? What kind of environment is it going 
to create—environment of teachers, environment of companions? 
Bitter and anxious moments will be passed by the parents, as they 
think of the perils to be faced. Pedagogy comes to the rescue, at 
least so it pretends. What the pretention is worth remains to be in- 
vestigated. There is no obligation more binding, just as there is 
none more difficult of fulfilment on the part of the parents, than 
the selection of the school and the teacher. Christian pedagogy, if 
true to its principles, may trace a standard of choice and in so much 
be helpful. What its affirmation on this point is there can be no 
manner of doubt. It all goes to show how momentous the position 
of the parents is at this period. 

This all helps to demonstrate how much everything relating to 
the child are elements of a problem which, at all times, faces the 
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parent, the Church and the state. Of all problems youth is the 
greatest. The possibilities of youth, its possibilities in the present, 
its possibilities in the future, are innumerable and perplexing. They 
prophesy benefit or they menace disaster to family, to Church and 
to state. The whole fabric of society rests upon the child. What 
can not the child do when it advances into manhood? The history 
of all great men is the history of the child. As the child was so 
was the man. Never a truer word than that the child is the father 
of the man. Is it any wonder that the two great powers of civiliza- 
tion, the Church and the state, await with solicitous expectancy the 
development of the young? Is it any wonder that the state claims 
supervision in the matter of pedagogy? Is it a cause of surprise 
that the Church displays a deeper anxiety and fights for supremacy 
to the last ditch? Both see that everything is at stake. Yes, peda- 
gogy deserves watching—for there is a pedagogy which adds right- 
eousness to enlightened citizenship, and there is a pedagogy which 
merits the reprobation uttered by Christ (Matt. xviii, 6). It were 
better for it that a millstone should be hanged about its neck and 
that it should be drowned in the depth of the sea. 


VI. Home EpucaTIon 


Much has been written and said about home education, yet not 
all has been well written or said, nor enough. It by its very nature 
is an ever-recurring topic, and calls constantly for discussion. This 
is especially the case now when the home in so many instances is 
being assailed by enemies whose determination can not be over- 
estimated and by theories pregnant with principles destructive of 
this sublime agency for the upbringing of the child. And the pity 
of it all is that the traitor is of the household. The fortress is ab- 
solutely impregnable, if the inmates are knitted together in closest 
bonds for the maintenance of rights which are among the most 
sacred bestowed upon man by a bountiful Creator. But it is always 
thus where the providence of God is involved. The more necessary 
an institution is for the welfare of mankind the more persistently 
and effectively is it hedged round by a solicitous divinity. As far 
as man is concerned, the home is everything for him and it means 
- everything for him. Nor is home a mere structure, a mere abode, 
a roof under which he is to find shelter against the elements. A 
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home is more than that. If not, then it signifies just as much as 
the stall signifies to the ox or the nest for the robin. 

A home firmly cemented in all its parts is a home anywhere and 
everywhere. It is not a structure of wood or stone; it can be either 
a palace or a hovel. It is there where father and mother and child 
are, but the father and the mother must have at least the heart of a 
mother and of a father; but better yet if both heart and mind in 
each dedicate all their energy to the safeguarding of the highest 
concerns of the child here and hereafter. The atmosphere of the 
home must be impregnated with love and devotion, else there is no 
home, else the home instead of giving nurture and development to 
the child, but presages incalculable evil for the days to come. Un-- 
fortunately, there are too many homes which are not homes, homes 
in which the child is as surely orphaned as if death had snatched 
away the parents. When, therefore, we speak of home education, 
we refer to an education which is provided by a father and a 
mother united in mutual love and directing all their activity to the 
fostering of the child and the preparing it for the paths on which it 
must travel and which are always bristling with perils of a nature 
to make parents not only solicitous, but eager to undergo any sacri- 
fice rather than send out the child into all the dreariness unequipped 
for the journey. 

The child’s education, it has been more than once hinted, begins 
with its first breath, and its first breath is drawn in the arms of its 
mother. Needless to say that the mother more than the father will 
have to draw upon all her resources in order to perform adequately 
her duty. By her patience and long suffering she is called upon 
to contribute her very large share to the comfort and happiness of 
the family circle. In the beginning she will have more intimate 
relations than the father with her child. How much she is able to 
do is beyond calculation, and also beyond all reckoning is the harm 
she can work. It was never, however, the intention of nature that 
upon the shoulders of the mother was to be laid the whole burden 
of education. The father comes in for his part, which is not to be 
minimized, and which increases as the child advances in age. 

In the previous chapter child-nature was considered, and from the 
essentials of that nature are deducible all the obligations which are 
paramount in the home. What is it in the power of home to do for 
education? The answer is, What is it not in the power of the 
home to do? The child is “wax to receive and granite to retain.” 
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It is the flexible period—the period of childhood. All inclinations, 
tastes, dislikes, loves, hatreds, prejudices, customs, habits, passions, 
are in a pliant condition and can be bent one way or the other. Suc- 
cess is obtained only at the price of eternal and unwearying watch- 
fulness. What a golden moment both for foe and friend of the 
child! What study it calls for and what skill and what tact and 
what forbearance, so that the golden moment may bear, in the 
afterdays, harvests of blessings and good deeds. It is the crisis of 
crises, and is pregnant with results that will abide, for itself and for 
others, here and hereafter, be they baneful or not. And yet how 
often the home, the nest where the child spends its first spring time, 
the home where the parents’ each fond endearment tries to tempt 
their offspring to the skies, is invaded by enemies wilder than wild 
beasts, whose inhuman task seems to be to hush or to mar all the 
music of that sphere, which ought to be safe from all intrusion and 
hostility! There is the domestic foe, which is born in the very 
bosom of the family, and which, if not crushed, will assume giant 
proportions and obliterate every vestige of home. The home has 
but one end in view, and that is to shelter wife and husband who 
love each other and whose sole aim is to bring up the child or the 
children in the fear and love of God. The basis is the love of God. 
The love of God is the beginning, the middle and the end of the 
home. It is the home. As it is maintained—that love of God—so 
is the home. Without it the home is a landscape without the sun; 
and a sunless landscape means the absence not only of beautifying 
but of vivifying rays and heat. Let the sun of the love of God go 
down on the family and lo the night starless and with no forerunner 
of another dawn! Where all the conjugal virtues reign, there is 
home, with all its colossal efficiency for the unbringing of the 
child. What untold misery the dimming of these lights of home 
brings to mother and to father and to child no one but they them- 
selves know, but how often that is the wretchedness of the situa- 
tion is discovered in everyday experience, in the journals, in the 
police and divorce courts. How far-reaching the consequences from 
this source are, consequences involving the integrity of the indi- 
vidual, the purity of society and uprightness in the state, is be- 
yond the reach of calculation. 

The only apology to offer for this brooding over horrors is the 
frequency, the almost ubiquity of the peril. The monster stalks 
up and down the earth, like its progenitor and inspirer in the days 
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of Job. There may be the yellow peril endangering the peace of 
nations, and the press peril threatening conscience and purity, there 
may be the pest and the plague peril decimating the races of men, 
but these are almost blessings compared with the home peril, com- 
pared with divorce, which destroys the family and flings out the 
helpless child to drift at the mercy of every current and to be cast 
upon any shore save that whereon light from the countenance of 
God doth shine. Yes, therein lies its greatest menace. It strikes 
at the education of the child. No education is complete without 
home education. No training can take its place, for it is a training 
imperatively demanded by nature and ordered of God in the be- 
ginning when He made man male and female and bade them in- 
crease and multiply. There is a silent chord whenever the boy or 
the girl has not been brought up under the influence of the family. 

It is an old thesis in ethics that conjugal society was intended . 
by nature, and grew out of many exigencies, not least among which 
is the claim of the child to be devoloped throughout all its activity. 
The same ethics holds that, while it is supremely necessary for the 
race, it is not obligatory on any particular individual or on all of 
the race. It is a society formed by a deliberate contract, which 
claims what is essential to every other contract, and it adds the 
proviso that when once entered this state and this compact are to 
endure as long as both parties to it survive. By its very nature it 
forbids that separation which nullifies it altogether and which is 
tantamount to the declaration that the contract was not perpetual 
and indissoluble. In other words, nature proclaims with a loud, 
imperious cry that divorce is a crime, heinous, and not for one 
single second must its perpetration be tolerated. In fact, the mar- 
riage contract, from the significance of the end which God pre- 
scribed for it and nature determines and religion teaches and the 
Sacrament ratifies, is inherently possessed of two essential qualities, 
unity and indissolubility. It can exist—this partnership—only be- 
tween one man and one woman. This unity is inseparably con- 
nected with wedlock. The question of the tie being so forged by 
nature that nature and nature’s God vigorously protest against and 
reprobate the rupture thereof, is the grave and all-consuming ques- 
tion of our century. Not that there is very weighty and scientific 
discussion. Somehow or other, the heart of man is on the side of 
reason, that is, -the hidden heart of man, and it may not be beyond 
the truth to say that, as only the fool says in his heart, there is no 
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God, so only the corrupt, only the sentimental, only the fanatic, 
only the debauchee, says in his heart that divorce is within the claim 
of nature and nature’s laws. In the savage breast there may exist 
sentiments contrary to the perpetuity of the marriage contract, but 
such sentiments are not based on enlightened reason, and are at- 
tributable to a low moral culture, but not as low as that civilization 
to which will surely descend the race which, while it fights against 
the child pre-natally, asks for a license to break at will, or for very 
trifling reasons, the union which made him and his spouse one in 
the one flesh. Divorce must be anathematized for more than one 
reason, it must be anathematized for the sake of the child. Not 
merely for the sake of the integrity of the parents and the welfare 
of the child, but because of the child, for the sake of society and 
of the nation. This is patent when one reflects that the child of 
_ to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. The child is the pivot of the 
world, and on him and for him all human activities revolve, and the 
home was made for him just as the nation was made for him. 
What, then, is home education? It is the education of love, devo- 
tion, conjugal fidelity and submission on the part of the parents. 
It is the example of the parents. As the parents are so will the 
home-training be. It may be argued that not infrequently out of 
the best of homes come the worst of children. This is not on ac- 
count but in spite of the home. The exceptions are many and piti- 
ful; but the law is inexorable—that to the home belongs the initial 
molding of the child. Nor can we state that a child ever loses en- 
tirely the efforts of home influences, no matter how prodigal-like he 
may run his career. Home is never utterly forgotten. Homing 
pigeons, no matter at what time or in what clime or in what stress 
of weather or how great the distance they may be loosed, make 
straightway for their shelter. May it not be so for the young man 
whose childhood was spent beneath the roof of a virtuous happy 
home? The storm may rage, the seas on which he voyages may be 
far from the dwelling of his childhood, and yet in some God-given 
moment he will catch a sight of it, and after one long swift flight 
may find himself in his mother’s arms again. 
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PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 





I. From the Acts of the Supreme Pontiff. 
Pope Pius X has declared that Holy Communion can 
be given to the faithful who are present at the Sacrifice 
of the Mass in private oratories (salvis juribus parochiali- 
bus). This faculty is contained in the Indults. (May 8, 
1907.) 
II. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 

1. The Holy Father has granted a plenary indulgence to 
all the faithful who on the second day of November visit 
any church or public oratory (monastery or convent) of 
the Order of Saint Benedict. (September 2, 1907.) 

2. At the request of the Procurator General of the Order 
of Preachers a plenary indulgence has been granted to 
all who within the twenty-four hours of the natural day 
recite the entire rosary for the welfare of Holy Mother 
Church, providing they receive the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and Eucharist. (June 12, 1907.) 

3. An indulgence of three hundred days, applicable to 

; the souls in purgatory, is granted to all who devoutly re- 
peat the ejaculatory prayer “Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, 
have pity on us.” (July 26, 1907.) 
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LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE DONE BY ONE’S ANIMAL 


Is a person answerable in conscience, or in foro interno, for 
damage done by his animal? The case is this: A. had a dog 
that repeatedly chased and killed chickens belonging to B. B. had 
complained to A. about his dog, but, as it seemed, to very little 
purpose, because the dog continued to injure and destroy B.’s 
property. Finally B. killed the dog. Now, the dog was a valuable 
animal, worth many times more than the chickens, and A. is at 
present endeavoring to recover damages in the courts. Is A. jus- 
tified in bringing suit to recover the value of the dog, or was B. 
justified in killing it? Which one of them ought to stand the loss of 
the chickens ? 

Answer.—In answering the foregoing questions, the confessor 
proceeds in quite a different way from the judge of a court of law, 
because, there is a very material difference between the forum 
internum and the forum externum, i. e., between the court of 


conscience and the civil law court. The decision in a case given by , 


the confessor will often differ very materially from the decision 
given by a judge in a court of law. In the forum internum, or 
court of conscience, in a case like this one, it is the culpa theologica 
that counts; in the civil courts, it is the culpa juridica, or the 
omission of the care which the law requires in the use of property 
so as not to injure others. When the confessor estimates a man’s 
responsibility for injury done by the man’s animal, his first concern 
is to ascertain whether the damage done by the animal is imputable 
to its owner as a sin, that is a culpa theologica. If the damage 
done was the result of carelessness, then was the carelessness sinful? 
If there was no sin, then as far as the court of conscience, the forum 
internum, is concerned, there is no restitution to be made. The civil 
court, on the contrary, is concerned about the culpa juridica, that is 
to say, the civil judge is not concerned about the sinfulness of the 
accused’s action of omission, but only about the fact of the omission 
of that care which the law requires of citizens in the use of their 
property so as not to injure others in person or property. Whether 
the omission of the proper care was sinful or not, is no concern of the 
civil court. The court endeavors to ascertain the culpa juridica, that 
is, in the present case, whether A. failed to take the care that the 
law demands that he take in the use of his property so as not to 
injure others. Whether A. committed a sin in failing to confine 
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his dog is of no consequence in the civil court, provided it can be 
shown that he failed in the care required by the law. It is the only 
thing of consequence in the forum externum. A.’s carelessness in 
keeping and using his dog may have been wholly without sin; in 
fact there may have been no real carelessness at all, but only 
what is called constructive carelessness, nevertheless the court will 
hold him liable. The general rule of the law is that a person shall 
so use his property as not to injure another in person or property. 
Where a person uses his property so as to injure others, even though 
he be not guilty of any sin or criminal carelessness in such use, still 
if he fails to take the amount of care that the law says he must take, 
; then he is guilty of constructive carelessness, and is liable. It is 
irrelevant that he did not intend to do the injury, that he did not 
actually foresee it, and was not guilty of sinful or criminal negli- 
gence in not foreseeing it; the fact remains that the injury was 
inflicted because the amount of care that the law ordains that people 
must and shall take in the use of their property, was not taken, 
and therefore A. is liable. 

If a case like the present one, therefore, is being tried in foro 
interno by the confessor, and no sin attaches to A.’s neglect to con- 
fine his dog, then no reparation can be required of A. in foro 
4 conscientiae, ante setentiam judicis; whilst, if this same case is 
argued in the civil court, the fact that injury resulted from the use 
which A. made of his dog will be prima facie evidence that A. did 
not employ such care as the law directs, and the court will so find, 








until proven otherwise. 

This rule of the law, although it may work a hardship in some 
particular instance, is just and wise and reasonable, as regards 
the whole community, because it compels persons owning prop- 
erty to use it in a reasonable and just manner so as not to injure 
others, and were it not for this disposition of the law, a great deal 
of injury would be done to life and property through carelessness 
and neglect, and the social order would be very considerably dis- 
turbed. Reparation imposed by the law for injury done to others in 
the use of one’s property, is just and reasonable and must be made. 

According to the statute law, a dog is a tame animal and therefore 
the owner must know of his vicious habits to be held liable for 
damages done by him. But where the dog was upon the premises 
of another and did injury, the owner was held liable by the court, 
although without knowledge of the dog’s bad habits. In case a 
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dog kills or wounds sheep or lambs, the statute law makes the owner 
' of the dog liable for the value of the sheep killed or wounded by the 
dog, whether the owner knew of its vicious habits or not, even 
though the sheep be at the time trespassing. This refers of course 
only to the killing of sheep or lambs. The dog’s propensity to chase 
and kill such animals is so universally well known, that the law 
supposes every owner of a dog to have knowledge of it and holds 
him liable for any injury resulting therefrom. In cases where other 
property is injured by a dog, knowledge of the dog’s vicious habit 
must be proven against its owner, before he can be held liable. 
The liability of the owner or keeper of any animal for an injury 
committed by it is founded upon negligence. Any person is justified 
by the law in killing another’s dog, where the dog is dangerous or 
ugly, and his owner knew it, and the dog is found running at large 
or has been bitten by a mad dog; when it attacks one’s domestic 
animals on his land, or when it attacks persons or in any way 
becomes a nuisance; when in the act of chasing, worrying or 
wounding sheep, unless such chasing, etc., be done by the direction 
or permission of the owner of the sheep, or by his servant. But no 
one has a right to shoot a dog because he has been trespassing on his 
land, although he may have put up a sign or notice on his land 
that he would do so. 

The confessor, therefore, if we may be allowed to repeat, dis- 
tinguishes between a culpa theologica and a culpa juridica. Culpa 
theologica is a real sin, either mortal or venial ; culpa juridica is the 
omission of the care which the law requires of persons in the use 
of their property so as not to injure others, whether the omission 
be sinful or not. Very often such omission will be sinful: then it 
becomes theologica; but it will also often happen where it is not 
sinful: then the theologians call it culpa mere juridica. The principle 
insisted on in moral theology is this: “Ut actio damnificans inducat 
obligationem restitutionis, requiritur ut sit theologice culpabilis; 
nemo enim obligatur in conscientia ad reparandum damnum, nisi 
illatum fuerit in conscientia.” No one can be held liable for the 
results of involuntary actions. Now only voluntary actions can be 
sinful. If an action is not sinful, although injurious, then it is not 
voluntary qua injurious, and one can not be held answerable for the 
injury. The injury done may be voluntaria in se or else voluntaria 
in causa, or altogether involuntary. A person may intend the injury 
resulting from his action of omission or he may not intend it, but still 
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foresee it as necessarily resulting from his action or omission, which 
action or omission is done for some other purpose and not to cause 
injury. In this latter case, if the injury is foreseen and no sufficient 
cause is present to justify its being allowed to happen, it is im- 
putable as sin. 

Now let us apply all this to the present case. It may be said, then, 
that it is lawful to kill another’s dog if he is injuring one’s property, 
but only on certain conditions. These conditions are: (1) Killing 
the dog must be the only way open to us to stop the injury. If the 
injury may be prevented by notifying the owner of the dog, etc., then 
in conscience it is not lawful to kill it; (2) the injury done by the 
dog must he a grave damnum; (3) the primary purpose of the 
killing must be the protection of one’s property, and not the injury 
done to another. These conditions are required in foro interno; for 
the forum externum ali that is required is proof that the care 
required by the law was or was not taken in using one’s property. 

The confessor must determine whether A. was guilty of sinful 
negligence in the keeping and using of his dog. According to the 
statute law he is liable for carelessness and may be compelled to 
repair the injury resulting from such carelessness. The dog in 
killing B.’s chickens becomes a nuisance, and may be killed and 
damages recovered from A. 

But before the matter is brought into court, what is A.’s duty? 
It will depend on the nature of A.’s carelessness in keeping 
his dog. If A. was guilty of sim in being careless, then he is 
responsible in conscience for the injury done by his dog. A. 
had been notified of his dog’s vicious habits and should have so 
guarded that he could not injure another’s property. In neglect- 
ing to do so, he evidently failed in his duty and committed a sin, 
and must now make reparation. 

As B. complained to A. about his animal to no purpose, and if an 
appeal to the officers of the law would have done no good, then if 
the injury that was being done by the dog was a grave damnum, 
B. was justified in conscience in killing the dog to protect his 
property. Vim vi repellere licet is an axiom of the law. Of course, 
if there had been any other less injurious way or means of pre- 
venting the injury to A.’s property, B. would have been obliged in 
conscience to adopt it. But under the circumstances there does 
not seen to have been any other way of stopping the damage. B. 
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has a right to insist that A. shall so use his property as not to injure 
him, and he has a right to recover damages for the injury done. 

He has a right also to resist the suit brought by A. to recover the 
value of his dog. At the same time, if the court should fine him 
for killing the dog, he will be obliged in conscience to pay, because 
the court is a competent authority to determine the question of 
the justifiability of the killing of A.’s dog. 

In regard to A., he is bound in conscience to make restitution for 
the injury done by his animal, because he was evidently guilty of 
criminal negligence in the way he kept his dog. But if as a matter of 
fact there was no sin in his carelessness, then, ante sententian 
judicis, he is not bound to make restitution. 
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A Christian Apology. By Paul Schanz, D.D., Ph.D. Translated by Rev. 
Michael F. Glancey and Rev. Victor J. Schobel, D.D. (New York: Fr.° 
Pustet & Co.) 


This great work of Dr. Schanz needs no introduction and no praise. It 
has done its work too well for the past sixteen years. There is no student 
who has not at some time been its debtor. The first edition has for some 
time been exhausted, and the firm of Fr. Pustet & Co. has come up to its 
reputation for timeliness by issuing a new edition of the standard work. 
If we might venture to suggest an improvement in these new editions, it 
would be that the editors add in an appendix or in foot-notes the results of 
late studies and discoveries. 


The Blind Sisters of Saint Paul. By Maurice de la Sizeranne. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers.) 

This volume, a new contribution to the I. C. L., is, in its way, a very in- 
teresting work. It illustrates one of the most delicate and beautiful of the 
French charities. An attempt in a small way was made on this side of the 
water to do the same work. We are not at the moment able to say what 
success followed the American institute, but this book certainly shows that 
great blessings followed the Parisian organization. The book is divided into 
two parts, the first deals with “The Psychology of Blind Women,” while 
the second gives a thoroughgoing account of the institution, development, 
rules and community life of the Blind Sisters and their devoted com- 
panions. 


The Catholic Sunday School. By Rev. Bernard Feeney. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder.) 


Father Feeney has already placed priests and seminarians under obliga- 
tions by his “Manual of Sacred Rhetoric.” We long ago came to the con- 
clusion that only a practical man could do such work. In this book the 
writer has given us reason to thank him once more. While he modestly says 
that he merely suggests, we venture to say that the book will go further in 
the way of direction. The young priest in care of a Sunday schood is often 
at his wits’ ends. If he will take this book and follow it for a year or two 
he will soon be master of the situation. So far as we can see Father Feeney 
has treated every phase of the great work, from the infant class to the teach- 
ers’ training class. 


Thomas William Allies. By Mary Allies. (New York: Bensiger Bros.) 

While Mr. Allies has already given to the world the story of his strug- 
gles in his journey toward the Church, there were still many points left un- 
touched. To supply this Miss Mary Allies, the worthy daughter of her 
father, has taken up her pen and written a more or less detailed “life.” Of 
the early life, the conversion and subsequent Catholic life, there is com- 
paratively little said. However, many beautiful details are brought out by 
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the incorporation of Mr. Allies’ diaries and correspondence. There is one 
phase of the writer’s life which the biographer has deservedly brought out, 
and at the moment it is quite apropos. It is the fact that Allies could find 
‘no official walk in which his great talents could be directed for the good of 
the Church. He felt this most keenly. In his case, however, there was a 
great compensation. This very inactivity practically drove Mr. Allies into 
that apologetic career in which he did such noble work for the cause of the 
Church and the Pope. It would not be too much to say that the lack of 
lay employment was providential in this case. The results of enforced 
leisure were the great series “The Formation of Christendom” and the suc- 
ceeding volume. This biography will be found very helpful by persons to 
whom “A Life’s Decision” is inaccessible. 


A number of small publications have recently come from the press. 
While they are not ambitious in method of presentation they are neverthe- 
less very useful. Benziger Bros. have issued “The Psalter.” In a very con- 
venient form—a pocket edition in fact—we have the Latin and English 
texts of the Book of Psalms. One can not find better material for medita- 
tion than these sacred songs, and we may add, one can scarcely find a more 
convenient edition than the one in nuestion. “Conferences for Children on 
the Gospel of St. John” is another book from the same firm. The writer, 
Sister Mary Teresa, O.S.B., gives us a deeply spiritual but withal a com- 
mon-sense and simple commentary on the beautiful Gospel for the children. 
“Stepping Stones to Heaven,” compiled by Evelyn L. Raymond-Barker, is 
another little book of meditations for every day in the year. The. method 
followed is good. The saint of the day is first given, and the thoughts sug- 
gested are from the following of Christ. Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I., to 
whom we owe so many little books of gems from Father I‘aber, has gath- 
ered the choicest bits of Faber’s poetry into one volume under the title of 
“Selected Poetry of Father Faber” (Benziger Bros.). “The Life of the 
Blessed Julie Billiart,’ the foundress of the Institute of Sisters of Notre 
Dame (Namur), is the story of a heroic woman. The “Life,” which is con- 
densed, will be a good book to place in the hands of persons struggling for 
or against a vocation. 


Riley Moore. By Richard B. O’Brien. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 


This was another stirring book of olden days. The story tells of the 
heroic lives of our Irish grandfathers and grandmothers. There is no lack 
of incident and accident. For those interested in Irish history of these later 
days Riley Moore in a new dress will serve a good purpose. 


The Bell Foundry. By Otto von Schaching. (New York: Benziger 
Bros.) 

“The Bell Foundry” is a story for boys and girls. It was written to con- 
vey Catholic lessons at a time when the old faith and practice were sadly 
neglected. If at times the villain is quite too black and the hero too 
good, we can overlook that in the interest excited and by the beautiful de- 
scriptions of the mountain-passes of the Tyrol. 
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Harmony Flats. By C. S. Whitmore. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 


This little story might be called a study in sociology if that big name 
would not frighten away young readers. It tells of life in the ordinary 
New York tenement districts, and tells the story with sympathy and pathos. 
We read the story through with much interest. The lessons for boys and 
girls are good even if the scheme is somewhat transparent. The solution of 
the case is quite frankly Utopian. And then the “harmony” is too sweet to 
be true. However, the youngsters will be pleased, and perhaps they may be 
induced to follow the example of the dreadfully good but dear little wonder- 
workers. 


Forty-five Sermons. Written to Meet the Objections of the Present Day. 
By Rev. James McKernan. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 


Father McKernan was an eloquent man in his day, and one who did much 
good work for the Church. After years of preaching the Word he was in- 
duced to publish his sermons, and they everywhere met with a favorable 
reception. The younger clergy, however, had no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the good father’s work, because the book was out of print. 
We have to thank Pustet & Co., therefore, that in the general rejuvenation 
of out-of-print works they have included Fr. McKernan’s sermons, 


Sursum Corda. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 


This new volume of the International Catholic Library is made up of the 
Letters of the Countess de Saint-Martial, in religion Sister Blanche, Sister 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. The life portrayed here is one of the 
most beautiful that we have read in recent times. Brought up a Protestant, 
this heroic woman made her husband a fervent Catholic, tended him with 
love and devotion during his illness, and finally received the gift of faith 
herself. Every step of her career is shown forth in these letters and in the 
touching memoir added by her brother, Baron Leopold de Fischer. The 
part of the book, however, which strikes us as most interesting is the story 
of the lady’s vocation to and her life in the Sisters of Charity. Under the 
white cornet she labored for years with a grasp on practical affairs that 
would have done credit to a modern business man and with a spirituality 
which takes her at once out of the ranks of the ordinary mortals. 








NOTES 


The following letter is received from the Cardinal’s residence, Baltimore, 
Md.: 
NovEMBER I, 1907 
“It affords me great pleasure to inform you that the collection for the 
University last year reached the handsome sum of $100,000, and I avail 
myself of this opportunity to express my profound satisfaction at this result 
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and my sincere thanks therefor to yourself and to the generous clergy and 
laity of your diocese. While it is true that this sum falls somewhat below 
the amounts collected in former years, the difference is readily explained 
in view of unusual circumstances in some localities, and it is offset by 
the fact that in many dioceses there was a notable increase. 

“With the collection and with other contributions, the University met all 
current expenses, made various needed improvements without incurring any 
debt, and added to its assets the sum of $93,520.52. The Report just pub- 
lished for 1906-07 is truly encouraging, as it shows a sound financial condition 
and a vigorous academic life. 

“But at the same time it is clear that much remains to be done. While 
it is very consoling to know that under the present arrangements the work of 
the University is conducted on a safe economic basis, it would be blindness 
on our part not to recognize the urgent need of enlarging that work and 
securing for it the highest possible efficiency. Faculties must be completed, 
equipment increased and an endowment provided that will enable the Uni- 
versity to become in reality what its name implies. For this purpose the 
sum of $2,000,000, at least, will be required; and as at present we have 
only about $550,000, it follows that the remaining $1,450,000 should soon 
be raised. We have in prospect, on a reasonable expectation, $450,000; thus 
jeaving a million dollars, which I sincerely trust will be obtained by earnest 
efforts in the near future. The proposed endowment of two million dollars 
would mean an annual income of eighty thousand dollars. 

“In comparison with the revenues of the older universities in our country, 
this is not a large amount. And when we consider that in many of these 
institutions with unlimited resources and far-reaching influence there is a 
spirit of antagonism to revealed religion, the necessity of developing our 
Catholic University as a stronghold of faith becomes more and more obvious. 

“It is doubtless a great and laudable work to erect imposing temples for 
Divine worship, yet these will avail but Kittle unless we also build the 
living temple of God in the souls of men. The very splendor of the ma- 
terial structure requires that the spiritual edifice should be of equal strength 
and proportion; and this requirement, under God’s grace, is chiefly fulfilled 
by education Our Catholic schools are doing a noble work toward 
this end, and it is but just and reasonable that they should enjoy the ad- 
vantages which a thoroughly equipped university would offer to our edu- 
cational system. 

“Our action in building up the University would also be a fitting response 
to the words burning with zeal of our Holy Father who, in his recent En- 
cyclical, appeals so earnestly to all Bishops to withstand, by the teaching of 
sound science, the pernicious encroachments of error. Nothing, I am sure, 
would afford him greater comfort nor prove our devotion to him more 
completely than a resolute and united endeavor in behalf of the Catholic 
University. 

“For these reasons, then, I venture to urge that the great movement for 
higher Catholic education be carried forward with ever-increasing energy 
for the glory of God, the defense of religion, the consolation of our sorely- 
tried Pontiff and the honor of the Church in America. 
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NOTES v 


“As your Lordship will remember, the collection as recommended by the 
Holy Father is to be taken up on the first Sunday of Advent or any day 
thereafter during the year that may commend itself to your judgment. 

“Confiding most hopefully in your hearty co-operation, 

I have the honor to remain, 
Your Obedient Servant, 


J. Carp. GrBsons, 
Chancellor of the Catholic University of America.” 


In a lecture delivered a short time since by a Southern lady of distinction, 
she dwelt upon the widely prevalent habit of posting broadcast, but especially 
in drinking saloons, immoral posters and pictures. The lecturer claimed 
that the great wave of immorality which has assumed such proportions in 
recent years was due to the incitement of the baser passions by these sug- 
gestive and not infrequently grossly immoral bill-boards. The indictment is 
entirely credible and would account for the reports that come to us from 
our Southern States in which we are told of the numerous assaults and 
lynchings that have taken place and do take place in that much troubled 
region. The claim that these lewd pictures inflame the almost ungovernable 
passions of the negro would be hard to disprove and would simply put the 
blame for the above mentioned disgraceful happenings where it belongs, 
namely on the shoulders of the white man. Let but one-half the force and 
determination displayed by the excited citizens on the field of lynching 
be used against this immoral billboard practise and a betterment of existing 
conditions would necessarily follow. 


In this connection might likewise be mentioned the practise of displaying 
for sale the picture postal lately come into vogue. Going along our streets 
one’s sense of morality is shocked by the suggestive, and I might say im- 
pure, representations displayed on postals in the shop windows or on stands. 
To think that our young womanhood is continually subjected to this kind 
of insult is exasperating to say the very least. We hope that this matter 
will soon claim the attention it well merits. Meanwhile can not our priests 
do something to stir the proper authorities? 


Complaints have been made to the representatives of Austria, Denmark, 
Germany, England, the United States and Turkey by citizerts of these coun- 
tries, pupils of Propaganda College, in Rome, who were assaulted recently by 
some rowdies. Twelve students of the International Propaganda Fide, as they 
returned from their afternoon walk, met a crowd rejoicing at the result of 
the election, who surrounded them using insulting language. All being 
foreigners they did not understand the reason of this aggression and nat- 
urally defended themselves, but the crowd became more violent and the 
consequences might have been serious indeed, had not some citizens inter- 
fered and succeeded in getting the students into a house and shutting the 
door. The mob tried to burst in the door, but fortunately the police and 
gendarmes arrived at this critical moment and dispersed the roughs. 
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If reports are to be trusted the bigoted anti-clerical ciements are about 
to accentuate their hatred of Our Lord and His Church by an open and ag- 
gressive campaign. The recent Roman elections seem to confirm this im- 
pression. Cardinal Merry del Val upon two occasions was publicly insulted 
by the rabble. However, the government will soon have to show its hand in 
defense of the dignitaries of the Church. ‘That it has waited thus far is 
said by some to be due to the fear of an uprising against the throne. Circu- 
lated reports to the contrary, the king is not a favorite with anticlericals, 
and many believe that the throne is tottering. Yet common justice must 
prevail or no government can long endure. We are reminded of the old 
saw, “When thieves fall out honest people come into their own.” 


French Catholics could draw great comfort and strength for the battle 
that is before them by a study of affairs in Holland. According to reliable 
authority there is liberty of conscience, and of religion, and equal rights 
for all. There is no state religion. The Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
are recognized. There are separate cemeteries, and the Minister of Wor- 
ship has the right to refuse burial to any one who de facto in life did not 
belong to the special cult represented by the cemetery. There is one arch- 
diocese with four dioceses recognized by the state. Parishes are made 
without state intervention, and the state recognizes them when made. 
The clergy is generally recruited from people in easy circumstances. Each 
diocese has a large and small seminary; the larger with two years of 
philosophy, and four of theology. Seminarians and lay brothers are exempt 
from military service. The state has nothing to do with ecclesiastical nomi- 
nations. Parish property belongs to the trustees, who are nominated by 
the bishop and responsible to him. Religious associations founded prior to 
the legislation of 1853 on worship, enjoy civil personality in perpetuity. Those 
founded since can acquire a like privilege by a royal decree of legislation. 
While the churches belong to the trustees the steeple is sometimes owned 
by communes. This curious arrangement does not give rise to difficulties. 
The state subsidizes no church unless it is a public monument. If the com- 
mune does so the state does not interfere. The buildings for church and 
school use are exempt from taxation. The state does not concern. itself 
about the relations of the clergy with Rome, nor with national councils. 
Each parish priest can establish charitable associations. In legacies of a 
benevolent nature the Government is most liberal and sympathetic. State 
education is neuter throughout. If the ecclesiastical authority has its 
schools subsidized they are subject to state inspection; otherwise they 
are completely exempt. There are four state universities, all neuter; and 
one communal university, at Amsterdam, recognized by the state. 








